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PREFACE. 



While the following sheets were passing 
through the press, my attention was called 
to an article in the March number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, from the able pen 
of M. Chevalier, upon the Labour Question 
of M. Blanc. 

Having given a resume of the principles 
of M. Blanc^ and the plan which he pro- 
poses for the amelioration of the working 
classes, M. Chevalier says : — 

" With this organisation of labour, pro- 
duction would sensibly diminish. There 
would be fewer products to divide, and 
misery in consequence would increase. The 
cause may be readily imagined ; no one 
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would be directly interested in producing, 
without a rival to spur him on. M. Louis 
Blanc believes that the Social Ateliers, orga- 
nised on his plan, would be capable of 
immense expansion ; and that all other In- 
dustrial Establishments would be obliged to 
succumb to them. I appeal to the prac- 
tical experience of every establishment in 
Paris, whether they could direct their affairs 
to a profitable end, on the principles laid 
down by M. Blanc : nay, whether they could 
exist three months without closing their 
doors. 

Equality of wages among workmen, irre- 
spective of skill, would be rank injustice. 
M. Blanc has committed the fatal error of 
supposing that a sense of duty alone would 
be suflScient to stimulate men to work well, 
and work long. This is a strange error for 
a man to commit who has studied the his- 
tory of the human race. Industry, like all 
our social institutions, supposes a sense of 
duty; but it supposes also, in a greater 
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degree, a sense of personal interest. In the 
daily transactions of life, man follows the 
bent of his own interest ; the human heart 
is thus constituted. So much the worse for 
the human heart, Louis Blanc would urge ; 
no, so much the worse for your plan. 

Again, M. Chevalier ably remarks on the 
subject of competition, — 

'* Competition creates a cheap market ; 
this fact runs through all our streets. But, 
what is a cheap market but the material 
emancipation of the poor? Competition is 
the stimulant of industry; it is by her 
power that the many partake of the advan- 
tages of a rich and highly-organised pro- 
duction. Suppress competition, and torpor 
would succeed to activity, the heart and 
soul of modern industry .'■* 

M. Chevalier clearly demonstrates that it 
is the want of capital that France is labour- 
ing under at the present moment, which 
has produced her Industrial disorganisa- 
tion ; and to supply this want is the great 
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desideratum of all her political and thinking 
minds. The plan proposed by M. Blanc, as 
we have endeavoured to show in the follow- 
ing pages, will have precisely the opposite 
effect to that which M. Chevalier, like all 
good and practical minds, so earnestly desi- 
derates ; and if put into practice, must pro- 
duce the inevitable result, which may be 
safely predicted of it — namely, the absorption 
of capital, and the misery and prostitution 
of the working classes. 

London, March 25, 1348. 



ERRATA. 

Page VIII. line 9 /or predicted read predicated. 
„ ,. „ 10 „ prostitution „ prostration. 
„ 19, Note, line 13, for hand read laud. 
„ 94, line 26 for bourgeoise read bourgeoisie, and 
throughout. 



trines in this country. On the contrary, 
from his knowledge of the working, and 
especially the manufacturing classes in this 
country, he is satisfied that, however much 
they may sympathise with the political eman- 
cipation of their fellow- workmen in France, 
they would, if thoroughly acquainted with 
the nature of the social re-organisation which 
is expected from it, not only repel it as 
injurious but ridicule it as impossible, In<* 

B 
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deed, it is mainly to disabuse the minds of 
our working classes on this important matter, 
that the translator has introduced to them 
the evangelist of the new millenium to speak 
for himself. 

There is something more, however, in 
Louis Blanc's " Organization du Travail," 
than the mere dreams of an enthusiast. If 
his imagination has been disordered, it has 
been by a long and painful contemplation of 
the miseries and dangers of the condition of 
the working classes, and to which it had 
been better if others had not shut their eyes 
from obstinacy, indifference, or timidity. 
Frightful and revolting, indeed, is the picture 
which he gives of the lower orders in France; 
but, alas ! the writer of these few comments 
knows too well, from actual observation, that 
the picture is not overcharged. StartHng, 
too, and terrific is the truthfulness with which 
he paints the future to which such a present 
must ultimately lead, unless the latent ele- 
ment of disorganisation should be discovered 
and corrected in time ; and had he been as 
subtle in detecting causes as he is in develop- 
ing consequences, his patriotic sensibility — 
for it would be ungenerous just now to 
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question his sincerity — ^might have enabled 
him to be of some service to his country. But 
neither his philosophy, nor his logic, are of a 
sufficiently high order for the task he has 
undertaken. He saw that the body politic 
was disordered by a long-standing disease, 
and threatened daily with the convulsions of 
a mortal, or a sanative crisis ; but the secret 
element of its disorganis<Uion^ I repeat, appears 
to have been beyond his ken. 

It would be useless to speculate, at this 
time, upon what phase the late Revolution 
might have assumed under the direction of 
MM. Thiers, Odillon Barrot, or any other 
leaders who were not sufficiently audacieux 
to contemplate a Republic. It will be suffi- 
cient to observe of them, that they misjudged 
everything of which they ought to have had 
a clear assurance^ — their own influence, the 
king's power, and the disposition of the 
people. And what was worse, they seem to 
have been utterly egari%^ not only as to what 
amount of concession or force would keep the 
people down, but what the people would 
demand, if they got the upper hand. There 
was an instant, perhaps, when they might 
have taken the tide at the ebb ; but, like all 
b2 
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blind " waiters on Providence,'' they waited 
too long ; and, when they threw themselves 
into the stream, it was only to be whirled 
round for a moment in a passing vortex, and 
then to be flung, by the next wave, safe but 
helpless, ashore. The tide flowed on and 
passed them, with bolder spirits on its bosom 
to try their " way to fortune ;" and there 
they now are — at sea I May Heaven have 
mercy on the mariners, and save them from 
rock, shoal, and mutiny ! 

In fact, the mere Liberals seem to have had 
no conception, either of the ease with which 
a Revolution could be brought about, or of 
the character which it would assume when 
accomplished. On the former point they are 
not chargeable with any singular lack of 
penetration, for all the world — even the mob 
of Paris themselves — were thunderstruck at 
the very insufficient, and almost unauthorised 
notice to quit, which Louis-Philippe, with a 
most undignified absence of spirit, accepted. 
But on the latter point — the sort of dynasty 
for which they must prepare themselves, when 
the old one should be swept away — ^their 
palpable want of foresight appears almost 
like infatuation. This they must have known 
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— that the Revolution would be the success- 
ful assertion of the most ultra-popular prin- 
ciples and demands ; but they seem to have 
been utterly ignorant of the nature of the 
theories and the wants, by which the minds 
and the passions of the lower orders have 
been agitated for the last seventeen years. 
Engrossed with the comedy* of political 
warfare, they appear to have thought that 
the people — the plebs — were thinking of 
nothing else, and desired nothing more, than 
to see it wind up with the fall of Guizot, and 
the humiliation of his master. This was a 
miserable error even for a mere politician to 
make. It is true that the pUbs — ^the tra- 
vaitteurs — always cried lustily for political 
reform ; but why ? Because they knew that, 
without political reform, the social reform, 
which they had been taught to consider their 
summum bonum and right, was impossible. 
They looked to political reform not as an 
end, but as a means; and to a reformed 

* It was the mot of the day, respecting the opposition 
which had been headed by M. Guizot, '* quails ont joue 
pendant quime <m8 la comedie" — a compliment which 
M. Guizot frequently resented for himself, though he 
never scrupled to call his coadjutors in the '* coalition," a 
faction. 
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parliament as only the instrument for work- 
ing out the other and greater object they had 
in view. Revolt might be more decisive, but 
was dangerous^ whilst agitation for reform, 
though less effective, would be safe ; and I 
am thoroughly persuaded that the leaders of 
the movement, though they never would have 
stopped short of their object, never had any 
predeterminate notion of accomplishing it 
by a revolution. But if a revolution did 
come, there could have been no difficulty in 
foreseeing what would be the nature of it. 
The disaffection was not directed against the 
political institutions of the country, (except 
incidentally), but against the existing order 
of things considered socially^ and the Revo- 
lution, therefore, was certain to develop 
itself in a social, and not in a political cha- 
racter. The hommes (TEtat of France seem 
to have been quite unprepared for such a 
catastrophe as this ; and yet they might have 
read signs of the future in the pages of Baron 
Charles Dupin himself, six years ago.* 

It will be recollected that when Louis- 
Philippe threw M. Guizot overboard, like 
another Jonah, as a propitiatory sacrifice to 

♦ Discourse at the Conservatory of Paris. **/SMr le 
Bien-itre et la Concorde des Classes du PeupU Franfais,'* 
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the angry waves, the insurgent populace, 
inspired with a sudden audacity by the king'^s 
pusillanimity, exclaimed — " It is not enough; 
we will not be deceived this time; we will 
have the guarantees, &c. ;^^ MM. Thiers, 
Odillon Barrot, &c., entirely misunderstood 
the import of these expressions of popular 
dissatisfaction with the past. They under- 
stood them to refer only to the mockery of 
those expectations, in the disappointment of 
which they professed to participate them- 
selves — to the broken promises of Louis- 
Philippe in refusing to realise Lafayette's 
beau ideal of a mixed monarchy, a "monarchy 
surrounded by republican institutions." The 
working classses, however, while resenting 
the illusion of 1830^ panted for the redress 
of grievances of a far more material cha- 
racter than Louis-Philippe's resistance to the 
democratic principle in the constitutional 
working of the Government. They had 
hoped to reap some substantial advantages 
from the " Three Days of July " — in short, 
that henceforth Industry would not only 
acquire political consideration in the State, 
but would be assured comfort and independ- 
ence at home; and they had since been 
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taught to attribute the disappointment of 
these hopes, not abstractedly to their political 
deprivation, but to the social oppression 
which they suffered along with it. The 
guarantees which the men en blouse were 
thinking of, when they installed themselves 
in the Chamber of Deputies, were not gua- 
rantees for political equality — those they had 
in their hands — ^but guarantees that the work- 
man should every day be secured a fair days 
work^ at a fair datfs wage. There they were, 
like the men of Lyons, " Vceil ardent^ et le 
fusil h la main^ vivre en travaillant ou mourir 
en comhattant^'' — " with fire in their eyes and 
muskets in their hands, to live by working or 
to die fighting!'' Had MM. Thiers and 
Barrot known what it was that the insur- 
gents really wanted, they assuredly would 
not have given them the power, by virtually 
disbanding the soldiery, of peremptorily 
demanding it. 

It is necessary, however, to a proper under- 
standing of the present crisis, that we should 
go much further back than to the Revolution 
of 1830. We shall find that the first germ 
of the social derangement under which France 
is labouring, might have been perceived by 
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a close and careful observer soon after the 
Restoration, and that the seeds of it were 
sown so long ago as 1789. 

There can be no doubt that the wars in 
which France was engaged from the death of 
Louis XVI. to the accession of Louis X VIIL 
must have greatly retarded the growth of 
population. At least two millions of the 
elite of her male population were prematurely 
cut off, either by the sword of the enemy or 
their own; and, in addition to this direct 
loss, the abstraction for military service of 
nearly four-fifths of her male population, 
between the ages of 20 and 30, from all 
domestic ties, and the consequent decline of 
the legitimate source of population, marriage, 
must have seriously affected her physical 
fecundity. This was a matter which caused 
much solicitude to the Emperor himself. 
When Madame de Stael one day fished for 
a compliment from the Emperor, by asking 
" the greatest man whom he thought the 
greatest woman of modem times,^^ he an- 
swered, ^^ She, Madame, who has borne the 
greatest number of children ;"' and he gave a 
practical proof that he was sincere in this 
declaration by the patronage — or state- 
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paternity, it might be called — which he 
extended to the deserted offspring of illegiti- 
mate intercourse. 'Previous to the Revolution 
of 1789 the proportion of illegitimate children 
was 1 in 47 ; in his time it rose to 1 in 8^ 
and even in 1822 was as high as 1 in 11. 
The institution of Les Tours* however much 
they may have vitiated female morality, could 
have been but a very inefficient substitute for 
that of marriage in " peopling the land ;'' for 
it is a well-established physiological fact, that 
the most thinly-peopled countries in the 
world are, cceteris paribus, those where pro- 
miscuous concubinage or polygamy prevail."!* 
Nor does France appear to have recovered 
from her comparative sterility, in this point 
of view, since the re-establishment of peace. 
With regard to population, her decennial 
rate of increase is far below the average rate 

* The tummg-box in which infants are deposited at the 
Foundling Hospitals by parents who abandon them to the 
public care. 

t It would be revolting to suppose that concubinage 
prevailed amongst the ru/raZ population of France to such 
an extent as is here indicated. In fact, Dupin informs us, 
that the proportion of illegitimate children in Paris is as 
high as one-half; and, as the other great towns no doubt 
enjoy the same sort of bad pre-eminence, a much lower 
than the average rate of illegitimacy must be assigned to 
the rural districts. 
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of Europe, being scarcely 8 per cent., while 
that of Great Britain is 15, of Prussia up- 
wards of 25, and even of Austria and Russia, 
more than 10 per cent. Nor is this all. 
Compared even with herself, her prolific 
powers will be found to have degenerated 
since the abolition of the old rigime^ the 
decennial increase of her population from 
1754 to 1774 having been not less than II 
per cent. 

It is very important that these facts should 
be borne in mind, and for this reason. It 
has been a settled conclusion to assign the 
distressed condition of the lower orders in 
France to the same cause, as the distressed 
condition of the lower orders in Ireland — 
namely, to the extreme subdivision of the soil 
— and hence to assume that the extreme sub- 
division of the land has stimulated the popu- 
lation of France, like that of Ireland, to 
redundance. This assumption, moreover, is 
apparently confirmed by the frightful dispro- 
portion in France between the means of 
employment, and the numbers who require 
it. But the fact stares us in the face that, 
although the extreme subdivision of the soil 
has (in a great measure) brought about this 
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abnormal state of things in France, it has 
not done so by stimulating population to 
excess ai^ it has in Ireland. And, indeed, 
any one might have arrived at this conclusion 
a priori, by merely reflecting upon the different 
circumstances and conditions under which this 
subdivision of the soil takes place in the two 
countries. In Ireland, where there are no 
manufactories, in consequence of the inse- 
curity of capital, the rising agricultural gene- 
ration are literally adstricti glebce by the most 
irresistible of all laws — ^necessity. If they 
remain in their native land, there is no other 
resource for them but the soil ; and what is 
to be done where every acre under cultivation 
is already pre-occupied by a class to whom 
it scarcely affords sufficient employment for 
themselves? I do not know what better 
domestic conventionalism an Utopian might 
devise for such a condition as this ; but the 
custom, or Vordre social actiul^ as M. Blanc 
would call it, which prevails is this. As his 
sons arrive at maturity, the father gives them 
a slice of his holding, and he may even live to 
see these slices cut up into still more slices, 
more sm^ for his grandchildren. Thus in Ire- 
land the land is divided and subdivided during 
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the life of the existing tenant, every suo- 
cessive partition indicating that it is required 
to support a new essay at " multipl}ring the 
species.'*'* But in France, it is diflferent. The 
division does not take place until the death 
of the tenant for life ; and, in the meanwhile, 
the heirs expectant flock to the great seats 
of industry to find the employment which 
cannot be afforded them at home^ and where 
marrying, and giving in marriage, is not con- 
sidered an indispensable ceremony. 

How then can we charge upon the extreme 
subdivision of the soil in France that abnor- 
mal condition of things (which M. Blano 
would set about rectifying by a thorough 
reorganisation), — namely, the frightful dis- 
proportion between the means of employment 
and the numbers who require it — if, concur- 
rently with it, the masses in France, who 
must there, as well as elsewhere, live by the 
labour of their hands, have not increased 
even at the same rate as in other countries, 
far less capable of supporting an equal popu- 
lation upon a given surface ! Simply thus : 
though it has not injuriously augmented 
the numbers to be employed, it has had 
a fatal effect in 'circumscribing the amount 
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of employment with which the comitry can 
supply them. 

And here again we might have arrived at 
our conclusion, by simply reflecting that the 
amount of employment which any country 
can furnish to its working population must 
depend upon the amount of disposable capital 
which it possesses; and that therefore a law 
to prevent the accumulation of capital must 
be the worst of all laws for the working 
classes that the ingenuity of empirical social- 
ism could have devised. I say, the accumula- 
tion of capital, because a hundred thousand 
pounds in a thousand different hands, though 
all expended in labour, would not be produc* 
tive of so much emplojrment as a hundred 
thousand pounds in the hands of an individual 
or a corporation. By the expenditure of a 
hundred pounds in labour only those imme- 
diately employed could be benefited ; but by 
the expenditure of a hundred thousand, a new 
source of future and permanent employment 
niiight also be opened for others — a ship might 
be built, a canal made, a mine sunk, or a 
manufactory established, either of which 
might, besides the labour required for the 
undertaking itself, create a large and constant 
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demand for labour of a different description^ 
and thus add materially to the aggregate 
means of employment for the support of the 
working classes at large. Briefly, it is only 
by the employment of capital in masses 
that the labouring masses are enabled to 
achieve any great victory over the difficulties 
of nature, and develop those material re- 
sources which furnish steady and increcLsing 
employment for their industry. 

When the first Revolutionists of France 
set about breaking up, and putting a stop to 
the accumulation of wealth, they were igno« 
rant of the important distinction between the 
use and abuse of it. Even in our days it is 
not sufficiently perceived by the working 
classes that the accumulator of wealth may 
personally be a bad, an odious, member of 
society, while the accumulation, of which he 
is the agent, is of the utmost advantage to it. 
What character is more odious than that of 
the close-fisted and hard-hearted miser \ But 
while he denies himself all the indulgencies, 
and, the sweetest amongst them all, the charU 
ties of life, his riches are doing good by stealth, 
and others are enjoying those luxuries from 
their use which he refuses to himself. Gold 
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and silver are not wealth in themselves ; they 
only give to their possessors a relative claim 
upon the great store of nature's bounties and 
human products; and if the miser even hoards 
his gold and silver, he only abstains from 
pressing his claim upon the general fund of 
luxuries and necessaries, and abandons his 
share to be consumed by the rest of the com- 
munity. But the '^ penurious wealthy" do not 
hoard in any country where property is secure, 
for hoarding is quite inconsistent with a greedy 
spirit of accumulation. His wealth is com- 
mitted, with a view to further accumulation 
from the price to be paid for its use, to more 
liberal and enterprising hands ; and the good 
which it effects through their instrumentality 
is not affected by the source from which it is 
derived, however hateful, or even impure, that 
may have been. We may detest the miser, 
but at the same time we should pity him ; for 
his very nature compels him to avenge his 
want of feeling for his fellow-creatures upon 
himself, and at his own expense to benefit the 
community which he would wrong. 

The Insurrection, however, of the poor 
against the rich during the first French 
Revolution did not originate in the politico- 
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eocmomical mistake I have explained. The 
oppression of the rich had long been unre- 
strained by any law, and the privileges and 
the arrogance of hereditary wealth, in parti- 
cular, had become intolerable ; and hence, in 
ignorance of the fatal blow they were inflict- 
ing on the industrious classes themselves by 
proscribing the accumulation of wealth, the 
revolutionary legislators resolved to prevent a 
new ^'elimination of wealth**^ springing up 
from the ashes of the old, by the *'^partage 
igal '*'* of inheritance. It need not be said that 
this interference with the free disposition of 
property was altogether unnecessary for the 
object in view, if that object was simply to 
reduce the pretensions and power of property 
within moderate bounds. The only equality 
required for that purpose was the administra- 
tion of equal laws with an equal hand ; and 
that might have been secured without sub- 
jecting the distribution of property to arbi- 
trary regulations. 

I am aware that the people at large 
regarded this alteration in the law of inhe- 
ritances as the means which would in time 
realise their dream of a *'^partage igal des biens 
et des revenues''' — of that universal equality 
c 
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which would consist in all sharing alike in the 
wealth and income of the country. But had 
the legislators themselves ever contemplated 
the consummation of such a rigimey they 
would certainly have provided for the inter- 
rupted progress, and the final stabiUty of the 
work, by securing property against mortgage. 
From this, however, they abstained; and 
France, imder the operation of itBparfage egal 
des heritages during little more than half a cen- 
tury, has been split into thirteen million titles, 
encumbered with mortgages amounting to 13 
milliards of francs, or 520millionsof ourmoney ! 
We need no better witness than M. Blanc 
himself to the ruin which this system has 
brought upon the agriculture of the kingdom. 
Since the re-establishment of peace it has 
been gradually relapsing into a state of bar- 
barism, and the soil, instead of being an 
inexhaustible source of riches, has been dege- 
neratmg into a hungry desert which absorbs 
available capital from every other channel. 
The proprietors of the soil have borrowed 
and sunk in it five hundred and twenty millions 
sterling^ and yet the soil is poorer than it was 
fifty years ago ! What mighty works might 
not have been accomplished in France by this 
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vast sum — ^works for the permanent employ- 
ment of industry and the steady increase of 
capital — if it had not been required for the 
support of a worse than unprofitable agricul- 
ture, which has been Kterally torn to pieces 
by the fatal morceUemerd to which the soil has 
been doomed by the revolutionary law of 
inheritance ! * 

* A great deal of misconception prevails in this country 
respecting the division of property in France, and the 
results springing from it. Many run away with the notion 
that the term Proprietorship is synonymous with ease, 
comfort, and independence ; and have not the remotest 
idea that it indicates debt, mortgage, and impoverishment ! 

To imdeceive this class of misconceptionists, I shall 
adduce a few facts, which must carry with them the most 
irresistible weight of evidence, and, whatever may be their 
preconceived theories, or their political idiosyncrasies, 
cannot fail to correct their erroneous impressions on this 
important question. The facts are these : — 

First — The interest of the mortgage on hand in France 
amounts annually to 28,000,0002. sterling — a sum equal to 
the interest of our National Debt ! (Vide Megistration of 
Mortgages in Frarice,) » 

Secondly — The subdivision of property has so depre. 
dated the condition of the inferior classes, that they are 
become altogether strangers to <minial food, and are 
reduced to a diet insufficient even for health ; while com 
has been giving way before potatoes, peas, beans, &c. (Vide 
Bqport of the Chamber ofDeputieSy 1840.) 

Thirdly — The diminution of production of live-stock, 
consequent upon the impoverishment of the land, compelled 
the late government to legalise the sale of horse-flesh in 
c 2 
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But this is not all the loss which France 
has sustained from it. The agriculture of a 

Paris, and establish a particular market for it, the trade 
having been carried on for a long time in spite of all inhi- 
bitions. (Vide if. Hvhu^n's Work^ cmd the Quarterly 
Bevieiff, 1847.) 

Yet, in spite of these startling facts, which have become 
patent to the reflecting and observant mind, we are com- 
pelled to hear all manner of niaiseries on the socially con- 
tented and happy condition of France ; and that too from 
men who ought to know better, considering their position, 
and the weight which is accorded — at least, by the un- 
thinking many — ^to their views and opinions. What, for 
instance, can be more ridiculous than the ^' impressions " 
which Mr. Cobden brought home with him, after his butter- 
fly-like visits to the principal seats of commerce on the Con- 
tinent, and of France in particular ? According to his ver- 
sion of the popular ^< rage " of the day, the great want of the 
country was Free Trade, and M. Guizot's greatest danger in 
his sticking by the Protectionists. ^ And how is it in 
France i " exclaimed that gentleman, in a recent debate in 
the House of Commons ; <* what is the motive now in France 
for going through such a revolution as in 1793 ? Why, 
France has gone through its social revolution — it has 
effected its social revolution, and I know of no motive now 
why France should seek such a revolution as that of 
1793. They have no privileged orders ; they have no esta- 
blished church ; they have no great inequalities of condi- 
tion ; there is a very minute vubdwinon of property / and, 
I ask, what possible motive of the kind can there be in 
France!" 

What possible motive % Why, the strongest of all pos- 
fflble motives — the social equality, which has reduced her 
individually to comparative destitution, and which has 
sprung from, the very cause — ^the morceUemerU of the land — 
which you seem to infer ought to be productive of content- 
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country should do more than support itself. 
By the laws of nature, it is the origin of all 
capital, and in every civilised country is 
capable of acquiring some savings of income 
which supply capital for other pursuits. 
There are no means of ascertaining how 
much capital, acquired by agriculture, is held 
in deposit by our provincial banks ; but it 
must be enormous ; and how is the greater 
portion of it employed ? In the Money- 
Market of London, from whence it flows into 

ment and tranquillity. Profound statesman ! Enb'ghtened 
economist I scarcely had you given utterance to that 
superb nonsense, when all Paris was ringing with '* k has 
la concurrence," — death to free competition — and our 
workmen were driven in myriads from the working-places 
of France, where they had taken their superior skill and 
strength, to improve ^e class who have so ignominiously 
expelled them. Yet, all this up-heaving in the pubUc 
feeling of France has been generating for these years past, 
and the most pernicious doctrines of equality, and the evils 
resulting from competition, have been sedulously inculcated 
in the minds of the working-classes, and only awaited an 
accident to bring them out, as the recent up-set clearly 
demonstrates. Free-trade, indeed, with her host of petty 
monopoHes ! No ; not yet, Mr. Cobden. One can hardly 
resist a suspicion that this gentleman was most foully 
dealt with — ^that is, bamboozled — by those who fited him, 
and that they only made use of his vanity to enable them 
to indulge in the forbidden luxury of public meetings for 
other purposes, which he was not shrewd enough to 
penetrate! 
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a thousand channels of trade and industry at 
home, or bears our commerce to the most 
distant regions of the earth. The same may 
be said of the capital acquired by agriculture 
and invested in the public funds; it is equally, 
in effect, an overflowing of agricultural capital 
into other channels for the production or 
distribution of wealth. The agriculture of 
France, on the contrary, has been a continual 
drain upon the country. Instead of contri- 
buting anything from its savings to the 
extension of commerce, the facilities of trade, 
or the progress of manufactures, it has 
required an annual subsidy from the other 
branches of the community of not less than 
ten millions sterling, for which the soil has 
no more to show than the sandy desert of 
Sahara has of last yearns showers ! * 

* I do not mean to say that no savings of income are 
made by any one in the rural districts of France ; but, 
whatever they may be, they are invariably hoarded. 
France actually consumes in this way half the i^ver yearly 
imported into Europe. No less than 80 millions of francs are 
coined yearly, and yet the circulation is never increased ; so 
that, making a large allowance for the wear and tear of the 
circulation, between two and three millions sterling are 
hoarded yearly. Let us glance at her Savings Banks : The 
Jicibit of depositing the savings of small incomes in Savings 
Banks is comparatively of recent origin in France, but its 
growth during the last fourteen years has been one of the 
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"La tyrannie du capital est frappie au 
cceur ! "*"* exclaims M. Blanc with a burst of 

most encouraging signs of the times. In 1834 the deposits 
only amomited to 34,000,000 francs ; in 1839 they had in- 
creased to 171,000,000 ; at the close of 1841 to 248,000,000 ; 
and when the present Revolution broke out, they stood at 
355,000,000 ; Uius in the course of fourteen years increasing 
from 1,360,000^. to 14,200,000^., or at the rate of 917,000?. 
per annum. We should, however, be giving a very meagre 
interpretation to this fact if we assumed that the Savings 
Banks were only the medium of adding somewhat less thiui 
a million to the capital of the country. If we examine the 
accounts for the year 1841, for instance, the number of 
depositors at the beginning of that year was 351,786, of 
whom 69,000 withdrew their deposits during the year, 
while on tiie otiier hand 1 43,944 new accounts were opened. 
The whole investments (with interest) during the year 
were about 131,000,000, while the 75,000,000 withdrawn 
were not abstracted for actual consumption, but chiefly 
after having fructified for a season in other channels, for 
the production or distribution of wealth, to be appropriated 
to similar purposes by the owners themselves. Thus the 
3,000,000/. sterling withdrawn, for the most part, only 
charged its occupation, amidst the general mass of the 
national capital, while the 5,240,0002. of fresh contributors 
were an absolute addition to it. 

But there is one very remarkable phenomenon con- 
nected with the Savings Banks of France — namely, that 
the agricultural population, who constitute three-fourths 
of the whole, contribute to them but a very meagre con- 
tingency of deposits. Of the 123,209,944 francs actually 
deposited during 1 84 1, Paris contributed 40,04 l,548,leaving 
only 83,168,396 to the credit of the Departments, of which 
the seven large cities, Lyons, Marseilles, Bourdeaux, Rouen, 
Nantes, LiUe, and Toulouse, would undoubtedly claim pro- 
portionate shares with Paris according to their population. 
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triumph, as he contemplates the picture 
which he has drawn of the working man 
emancipated from the atelier of the capitalist. 
The tyranny of capital ? Yes ; it is too true 
that capital is in many respects a bad master 
in France. The employment which it affords 
is precarious, and it beats down the wages of 
labour without mercy. But needy masters, in 
these respects^ are^ perforce^ bad masters every- 
where. Even in England we see something 
of this occasionally, when capital is " short ; '' 
and in France it is always " short,'' compared 
with the long muster-roll of the numbers 

or upwards of 43,000,000. There would then only remain 
40,000,000 for the 1620 towns containing from 1500 to 
50,000 souls each, and an agricultural population of 
24,000,000 together. The latter, in short, nmst have a 
very insignificant interest in the Savings Banks, which is 
quite reconcileable with the fact of such vast quantities of 
specie being annually hoarded. 

The accounts for 1840 show how the Greneral Savings 
Banks Fund is contributed to by different classes. 
Working classes .... 28,288,087 

Domestics 24,444,001 

Military and naval . . . 12,064,667 

Professions 37,120,166 

Mmers 12,517,447 

Clubs 790,751 

Oerks, &c 6,801,997 

122,027,116 
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who are pressing upon it for work. If 
capital is apparently tyrannical towards the 
working classes — uncertain in the extent of 
its operations, and extortionate in the labour 
which it exacts — its crippling exigencies, and 
not its overwhelming resources, are at the 
bottom of its meanness. If capital was 
abundant, it would be generous, but only — 
just as it is now the contrary — ^by the com- 
pulsion of circumstances. Capital would then 
bid high for the services of labour, just as 
labour now offers low for the employment 
of capital. To do away with the tyranny of 
capital over labour, you have only to make 
capital, instead of labour, redundant. 

It is no wonder that M. Blanc, and indeed 
the social reformers of France in general, 
treat political economy with angry disdain, 
for the severe truth of its doctrines is fatal 
to one and all of their theories for improving 
the condition of the working classes by state 
bounty, state protection, and state regula- 
tions. We shall hereafter, in a note to the 
text of M. Blanc, give a summary view of 
all the different schemes which have been 
suggested for the social organisation of in- 
dustry in France ; but in this place it will be 
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sufiScient to expose the fallacy of M. Blanc's 
alone, which is somewhat less extravagant 
than that of the St. Simonians, while it is far 
more tangible than those of Boyer, Flore 
Tristan, and others. 

Our author takes up two positions as the 
base of his arguments for a reorganisation 
of labour, or, rather, of the great work of 
production ; first, that the permanent low 
standard of wages in France is caused by the 
competition of labour for employment; and, 
secondly, that the periodical suspensions of 
employment are caused by the competition of 
capital overstocking the market with commo- 
dities. The great desideratum, therefore, 
he concludes, is to put an end to the com- 
petition of both ; and this he contends may 
be simply done by the association of labour. 
When labour by universal association be- 
comes its own master, and the whole mass of 
the working classes constitute, as it were, but 
one great joint-stock company, there will 
of course be no more competition of labour ; 
neither will there be any more competition of 
capital; for capital will no longer have the 
instrument of competition (labour) at its 
command. 
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But how is labour to become its own 
master? Our author suggests that, in the 
first place, " ilfaut commencer par canquerir le 
pouvoir^** — that the working classes must first 
get the power of the State into their own 
hands, and that the State should then, by 
means of ateliers sociaux^ supply them with 
tools, machinery, and the other elements 
of capital^ to commence working on their 
own account, as a general association, throw- 
ing its branches all over the country, which 
will afibrd constant employment, at sufficient 
wages, to every member of the community 
who requires it. The details for the working 
of the scheme will be found in the text ; in 
this place we need only examine whether it is 
capable of working at all. 

In the first place, it is evident that Louis 
Blanc attributes to the power of the State a 
capacity for working miracles, which are 
quite beyond its reach. The State can no 
more create capital than a Rosicrucian could. 
It may take disposable capital from one class 
and transfer it to another ; but there will be 
no more disposable capital in the country to 
support labour in the work of reproduction 
than there was before. Disposable capital. 
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though ostensibly represented by money, is in 
reality nothing else but the stock of commo- 
dities which a country can reserve to be 
expended upon the reproduction of other 
commodities ; and the rate at which this re- 
serve increases, truly indicates the rate of its 
accumulation of capital. The State, by tak- 
ing capital from one class and bestowing it 
upon another, may benefit the latter just as 
long as the consumption of that capital is 
going on, but not one moment longer. On 
the contrary, that capital once consumed, the 
working classes, in such a case, would be 
worse off than before; for, although they 
might not have devoured the goose, they 
would have eaten the nest-egg. Capital is as 
shy as any bird ; only disturb its nest, and it 
will take wings for another spot where it can 
build and multiply in greater security. The 
State, therefore, by endowing the working 
classes with capital at the expense of other 
classes, so far from augn^enting the fund for 
the support of labour in the work of repro- 
duction, even if it wasted nothing, would 
seriously diminish the number of contributors 
to it. 

In the second place, if the proposed con- 
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fiscation of capital would add nothing to the 
means for setting labour in motion^ it would 
certainly add nothing to the demand for the 
produce of labour. It is too obvious to need 
argument or illustration, that the very reverse 
would be the inevitable result. 

But then, would not the working classes, 
when endowed with capital by the State, in ad- 
dition to that share of the profits of production 
which they now receive in the shape of wages, 
obtain also that share which their masters at 
present exact under the name of profits of 
capital ? Suppose that they would — ^suppose 
the profits of capital to be altogether aban- 
doned to the workmen — what would then 
become of the accumulation of capital which is 
so absolutely necessary for the continuance of 
production? Suppose a farmer, who pro- 
duced, with the help of half a score labourers, 
a thousand quarters of corn, was to reserve 
for his own use five hundred, and to leave 
only fifty for each of his assistants. Suppose 
that the latter were to remonstrate against 
this unequal division, and to insist that he 
ought to rest contented with one hundred, 
and leave ninety for each of his fellow- 
labourers, who had toiled even harder than 
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himself— what would be the farmer's reply ! 
Would he not say — "I am reserving these 
five hundred quarters for you^ as well as my- 
self. One hundred and fifty I must reserve 
for seed ; a hundred for the horses and 
cattle ; fifty to purchase manure, and so on ; 
and if the stock are starved and the land is 
not ploughed ; if I have no manure and the 
land is not recruited ; if I have no seed and 
the land is not sown ; what will be the amount 
of your share of the crop next year, even 
according to your own rule of distribution ? 
There; take what you madly ask for, and 
consume it — seed-corn and all ; and next year 
— STARVE ! '' Now, between the capitalist and 
the workman there is precisely the same 
identity of interest in the gross profits of 
capital and labour, as there is between the 
farmer and his servant. The share which the 
workman receives is for his own absolute and 
immediate consumption ; the share which the 
capitalist reserves has, beyond his own con- 
sumption, to provide for the future cultivation 
of that field of production which is to supply 
them with bread not only this year but next. 
Foolish men ! the profits of capital which 
they would devour, are the seed-corn. 
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But let US not do M. Blanc an injustice. 
He does not wish to actually confiscate, or 
even to appropriate^ existing capital^ beyond 
the amount it would be required by the State 
to contribute towards setting his new '^ indus- 
trial movement" on foot. Having by this 
movement put the capitalist hors de combat^ 
he shows that ** parcere mbjectis *' is as much 
a part of his policy as *' debellare superbos!^ 
Capital having ceased to be the master of 
the working classes, he has no objection that 
it should be their servant ; and the capitalist 
will be considerately allowed to invest his 
capital in the funds of the Association, but 
only as a rentier ^ at a fixed rate of interest, 
and not as a partner in its profits. Indeed 
he assumes that the capitalist would soon 
have no alternative but to join the Associa- 
tion on these terms. But supposing all this 
to take place, the ever-present difficulty is at 
hand — ^what is to become of the accumulation 
of capital ! How is capital to accumulate, if 
the workman is to consume all the profits of 
production, except a bare per centage for the 
capital which will be consumed by the capi- 
talist himself! Is it not evident that the 
Association would quickly consume all the 
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capital, and that, ultimately, to defer the con- 
summation of its bankruptcy, it must get rid 
of the capitalist, after the most approved 
republican fashion — by repudiation? And 
then the game would be all but up f 

We must not, however, severely blame the 
poor for such delusions. An empty stomach 
makes a light head ; and oppression and suf- 
fering are calculated to fill an aching heart 
with strange longings after that state of 
comparative blessedness — Equality. But 
Equality is not the true preservative against 
oppression, because it would itself pass away 
as quickly as a star passes across the ima- 
ginary meridian. The security of society 
from oppression is to be sought not in a per- 
fect equality, but in a due graduation of 
classes, which are then distinguished from 
each other only by such nice shades that it is 
difiScult to tell where one begins and another 
endSj and who is not threatened when one is 
wronged ! The weak are only oppressed by 
the strong, when the descent from one class 
to another is so great and so abrupt, that the 
interests of the whole are no longer imper- 
ceptibly blended together. Read the history 
of mankind in the spirit of philosophy, and 
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you will find that Equality is the characteristic 
of the first stage of savage life. But it does 
not last long, because there is no equality in 
man himself. The strong and the bold soon 
acquire dominion over the weak and the 
timid ; and in the next stage — that of bar- 
barism — you find Equality superseded by the 
normal distinction of *' oppressors and op- 
pressed." But, as civilisation proceeds, from 
out of those two classes by degrees grows a 
third — a middle class — which fills up the 
chasm, and constitutes a medium of more 
kindly communication between them. It is 
then by a due graduation of classes, I repeat, 
— ^by the interposition of a powerful middle 
class between the high and the low, — that 
oppression is rendered impossible ; but to 
return back to Equality^ would be for the 
world to begin life again — to have to pass 
through all the horrors of the dark, and all 
the struggles of the feudal ages, afresh, and 
to discover that repose was only to be found 
in the spontaneous organisation of a strong 
middle class at last. The mistake which the 
social architects of the first Revolution com- 
mitted, fearfully exhibited itself in the political 
condition of France at the commencement of 
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the third. They sought to elevate the lower 
orders by destroying the aristocracy — with- 
out which it was as impossible for a middle 
class to grow up under monarchy, as without 
a lower class itself. And what were the 
fruits of their ingenuity? — the influence of 
real property so pulverised^ if I may use the 
expression, in order to bring about their 
fondly-cherished Equality^ that a people of 
35,000,000 only furnishes 200,000 electors, 
while the crown fed 60,000 placemen, and 
was supported by 400,000 men at arms ! 

To show how Equality — which is only an 
identical expression for the destruction of 
capital — would affect the material condition 
of the working classes, I cannot do better 
than give the picture which Baron C. Dupin 
has drawn of what France would become, if 
such an Utopian mistake could be realised 
for her, by her Social Reformers : — 

" France, the richest country of the Euro- 
pean Continent, presents us with an annual 
income, including every source of profit and 
gain, of ten milliards ; which, divided equally 
amongst the 34 millions inhabitants of France, 
would afford to each 80 cents per day. Con- 
sequently, if the dream could be realised of 
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an equal partition of the products of industry 
amongst the French people at large, each, 
great or little, strong or weak, lazy or labo- 
rious, would receive only 80 cents per day, 
and that only on the condition of their fur- 
nishing, on the average, 80 cents of products 
in return, 

"But out of these 80 cents the central 
and municipal administrations of the king- 
dom deduct, with admirable punctuality, 
12 cents in the shape of 15 or 16 millions of 
taxes, tolls, &c., which are appropriated 
before the products reach the consumer, and 
consequently there would remain for each 
individual only 68 cents. 

" Now, can you imagine that for 68 cents 
a day you would be able to command those 
efforts of profound study, calculation, and 
imagination, which are so necessary to the 
advancement of the useful and fine arts ? To 
speak only in the first instance of those great 
chef d'^oeuvres of which the nation is so 
proud, do you imagine that for 68 cents a 
day, painters like Vemet, Ingre, Delaroch, and 
Pajol; sculptors like Bosio, Cortot, David, 
and Pradier; engravers like Desnoyers, 
Galle, Tardieu, and Richenune ; architects like 
d2 
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Fontaine, Percier, Soufflot, and Brogniart; — 
do you imagine that for 68 cents a day, artists 
like these would produce those chef d'oeuvres 
which popularise and perpetuate the most 
noble souvenirs of our national glory? To 
dwell for a moment on the last class of 
artists I have enumerated, the architects, who 
form, as it were, a transition between the 
Fine Arts and Industry, could you suppose 
that an architect would conceive the plans, 
work out the calculations, and direct the 
execution of a triumphal arch like VEtoile^ 
a temple like the Pantheon or the Madeleine^ 
a museum like the Louvre^ a public establish- 
ment like the Hdtel des Invalides — and all for 
68 cents a day ? 

" In the first place, then^ we must bid 
adieu to the monumental grandeur which is 
the honour of an illustrious people, and the 
visible evidence of its taste and power. We 
must humble ourselves again to the construc- 
tion of cabins and hovels for a necessitous 
and meanly-jealous populace, who would not 
permit artists of genius to raise themselves 
above the crowd, and their chef d'oBUvres to rise 
above the vulgar productions of mediocrity. 

" But what need is there to cite the case 
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of our great artists^ to whom France owes so 
many noble works of art ? Not only would 
the superior mechanics in architecture and 
sculpture refuse to assist in these works for 
the miserable wages of equality^ the boasted 
element of universal happiness ; but even the 
mere stone-cutters, carpenters, joiners, and 
iron-founders would be unwilling to degrade 
their practical talents for such a vile com- 
pensation. 

" When you see me reduce to so low a 
figure the daily income which would accrue 
to each person, of every age and sex, from 
the equal partition of those national riches, 
which you suppose to be so immense, you 
perhaps feel an involuntary emotion of incre- 
dulity. You can hardly conceive that each 
one's share would be so inconsiderable, and 
how your promised opulence would become 
transformed, in most of our large towns, into 
a pittance insu£Bicient to raise you above 
absolute indigence. 

" Nevertheless, if you reflect that in Brit- 
tany, Auvergne, and many other provinces, 
the daily wages of a man are scarcely 70 cents. 
'—of a woman only half as much, —of children 
from 10 to 15 years of age, next to nothing. 
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— and of children nothing at all, — ^you will 
comprehend that in those parts the average 
for all is infinitely below 80, and even 68, 
cents a-day. But at Bordeaux, Marseilles, 
Nantes, Rouen, Paris, &c., where manual 
labour receives, in the case of a man, at least 

2 francs, of a woman 90 cents a-day, the 
average share of the common working classes 
far exceeds 68 cents a-day. Bakers receive 

3 francs, first-rate carpenters 4, good com- 
positors 6, tailors' cutters 15, and superior 
watchmakers, 20 francs a-day. Well, then, 
if you would proceed logically with your 
doctrine of equality^ you ought to say to the 
workmen of Marseilles, Bourdeaux, Rouen, 
and Paris : ^ You are the aristocracy of 
labour, while those of Britanny, Auvergne^ 
&c. are the lower orders, Down with your 
aristocracy ! You get three, four, ten times 
as much as eguality awards. Give up to the 
departments all the surplus of your earnings 
beyond 80 cents ; and that done, your own 
aristocracy beiug abolished, we will think 
about abolishing the aristocracy of the 
Bourgeoisie.' 

" I may safely assert, that this very logical- 
language would not convert a single sensible 
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workman, who comprehends with marvellous 
correctness that he ought to be paid in pro- 
portion to his talent, activity, and exertion. 
Ask these industrious men whom society 
recompenses according to their skill and 
physical strength, according to their address 
and assiduity, — ask them if they would 
regard it as a benefit, or even as simple 
justice, that le partage ^^a/ should depreciate 
them to 80 cents a head ! 

" We must imagine, then, a state of society 
in which the town population is sacrificed to 
the rural, in which the most stirring and in- 
telUgent agricultural- districts are sacrificed 
to those which are plunged in ignorance and 
torpor, in which, throughout every profession, 
strength is sacrificed to weakness, dexterity 
to awkwardness, activity to indolence, and 
spirit to stupidity; and all this to give 
justice the lie, by introducing into the rela- 
tions of society a senseless equality^ which 
Nature herself has been too generous to 
impose upon the human race. 

'^ * You deceive yourself,' it will perhaps be 
said, — * we only wish to pull down the aris- 
tocracy of manufacturers and merchants ; 
and we would leave the aristocracy of labour, 
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and of our great towns alone ! ^ But do you 
imagine that you can destroy the capitalist 
class, without destroying capital itself — that 
you can take the money from those who 
know how to employ it wisely and well, and 
part it amongst you in imperceptible shares, 
without the general wealth of the country, 
pulverised as it were by such a barbarous pro- 
ceeding, being annihilated by the spoliation ? 
" And here is another class of diflBculties 
for you. How, for example, will you find a 
substitute for the wealthy and inteDigent 
man, whose knowledge provides for that 
combination of metals, woods, the filaments 
of vegetable substances, necessary to the 
construction of a large ship, which may cost 
five hundred thousand francs, and which, by 
numerous voyages in both hemispheres, will 
be the instrument of eflfecting exchanges of 
national for foreign products, to the amount 
of more than fifty millions before it is worn 
out and unseaworthy ? I ask you, what; 
workman, at 80 cents a day, will replace the 
man who builds and fits out that great pro- 
duction of naval industry, and the accumu* 
lated capital to support the carpenters and 
mariners, and the hundred other mechanicals 
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and professionals to whom it furnishes em- 
ployment ? 

" What workman, of 80 cents a day, will 
replace the engineer whose talent and capital 
found a workshop, where steam-engines are 
constructed of two, three, or even five- 
hundred horse-power ? The building and the 
fitting-up of such an estabUshment will cost 
a million of francs ; how will you raise such 
a sum out of your 80 cents, though a hun- 
dred, or two hundred workmen, were to club 
their resources together ? 

" To put new life into the conunerce of ten 
contiguous Departments, a railway is neces- 
sary, which would cost 80 millions of francs. 
A moderate number of capitalists are suffi- 
cient to provide for this enormous outlay; 
but I ask you, if you disperse all the accumu- 
lated capital of the kingdom — if you atomise 
it by a sort of infinitesimal division, how 
will you manage with your 80 centimes a 
head, to call together again the 80 millions 
of francs, without which that magnificent and 
productive channel of communication cannot 
be accomplished. 

" See, then, how those great work-shops, 
those great naval and other constructions. 
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those great communications by land and dea, 
and the gigantic machineries, and all the other 
wonders which industry has accomplished by 
the accumulation of capital, disappear at 
once by the delusive policy by which it 
is proposed to conduct you to universal 
prosperity. 

" And then, instead of reckoning upon ten 
milliards as the total income of the inhabi- 
tants of France, we must sink by degrees 
to eight, to six, to four milliards, and perhaps 
even less ! And so there would be not 68 
cents, but 54, 40, 30, and perhaps even less 
for each individual per day ! Thus the degra- 
dation and impoverishment of the entire 
country would be the inevitable and not 
distant consequence of this absurd Utopian- 
ism — the equal division of property and 
incomes, which in the imagination of the 
Utopians would confer prosperity and com- 
fort on all the citizens of France at large ! 

" Such are the miseries which would fall 
to the common lot of all. But there are 
certain centres of industry which are now 
the pride of France, and which would fall 
even lower than the general degradation of 
the country. Reduce the daily income of 
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every inhabitant to the inexorable standard 
of 68 cents, and it would be impossible for 
them to wear any other clothing than the 
coarsest linens, the commonest calicos^ and 
the roughest woollens. Adieu, then, to our 
tissues of silk, satin, velvet, damask^ em- 
broidery, and the finer tissues which so well 
set off the beauty of youth ; adieu, therefore, 
to the means to which Lyons the Superb, 
Nismes, Avignon, Saint Chamond, and three- 
fourths of St. Etienne, owe their existence ; 
adieu to the culture of the mulberry-tree, 
which constitutes the riches of Provence ; 
adieu to laces, blonds, gauzes, muslins, cam- 
brics, and our beautiful and economical 
imitations of Cashmeres. In fact, we must 
renounce all that is elegant in luxury; all 
that adorns a sex, which is itself the greatest 
ornament of a civilised people. Adieu, more- 
over, to elegant equipages — what am I 
saying! — ^to the most simple carriages, and 
even the humble omnibus ! Adieu to loco- 
motives and their miracles of speed ! Adieu 
to the tardy Diligence, and even to the rudest 
means of conveyance, for they will all be 
beyond the reach of an impoverished people I 
Adieu to majestic palaces ; adieu to the neat 
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apartment, where the philosopher combines 
comfort with taste ! Adieu to gorgeous 
works of upholstery, and to every delicate 
work of the clock-maker and cabinet-maker, 
and the cunning work of the joiner and white- 
smith ! Adieu to the tapestries of opulence, 
and the graceful paper-hanging which deco- 
rates the dwellings of competence ; adieu to 
bronzes^ and gildings, and bijouterie; and, 
therefore, adieu to all the branches of industry 
which supply the means of existence to the 
Faubourgs of Paris, St. Antoine, St. Denis, 
St. Martin, the Poisonnerie, and Montmartre, 
and the four industrious quarters of the 
Marais, the Temple, the Palais-Royal, and 
the old centre of Paris ! 

" Behold, then, at a glance^ how our 
manufacturing towns, which are now distin- 
guished for their opulence, would eventually 
have ruin for their share in the senseless 
' Partage EgaV which is held out to them.'^ 

J. W. 

LondoUi M<vrck 25, 1848. 
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CHAPTER I. 

In modem societies public order depends 
chiefly upon two men, the mission of one 
being to make a parade, and of the other 
to cut off heads. The Hierarchy of Con- 
servatives begins at the King ; it ends with 
the Executioner. 

When the workmen of Lyons rose in insur- 
rection, saying, " Either give us something to 
oat, or kill us/** the Government found itself 
mightily embarrassed by that demand ; and, 
as it appeared very difficult to give them 
whereon to live, it cuts their throats. , 

Order was restored in the meantime, after 
a fashion; but, we ought to be certain of 
the prudence of attempting too often such 
[sanguinary experiments. When we decide 
upon such perilous enterprises, we should 
act promptly, for every delay creates a 
tempest. 

At the moment I am writing these lines^ is 
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not all Paris in emotion I For what purpose, 
then, are these numerous gatherings of work- 
men upon different points of the capital I For 
what purpose these detachments of cavalry, 
which scour our Boulevards in so menacing a 
manner! But, God be praised, the Press 
this time is but little moved; it has spoken of 
these agitations almost as gravely as though 
it concerned the parade of a young prince, or 
of a horse-race. Courage ! we are progress- 
ing onwards ; but beware, Messieurs, where 
this first step leads you to. You speak of a 
problem to be resolved ; and the resolution 
has become from this day an imperious neces- 
sity. What can you otherwise expect ? Has 
the y)opSe of modem industry another dark 
episode still to furnish us ? The troubles of 
Nantes, the emeutes of Nismes, the massacres 
of Lyons, the numerous bankruptcies of New 
York, the rising of the Chartists in England, 
are not these so many solemn and fearful 
warnings? Have you not seen enough of 
sinking fortunes already, of the gall which 
embitters the enjoyments of the rich, of the 
resentment which swells the bosom of the 
ragged poor! 

But who, then, is really interested in the 
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present state of social order ? No one ; abso- 
lutely, no one; the rich no more than the poor, 
the oppressor no more than the victim. For 
my part, I willingly believe that the evils, 
which an imperfect civilisation creates, extend 
themselves in different forms over the whole 
surface of society. Examine the condition of 
the rich ; it is full of bitterness. And how is 
this! Is it because they have not health, 
youth, women, and parasites ? Is it that they 
think they have no friends ? But no matter : 
they are at the end of their enjoyments, and 
that is their misery; they have exhausted 
desire — there is their misfortune. The debi- 
lity arising from satiety is the poverty of 
riches — poverty without hope ! Amongst 
those whom we call happy, how many are 
really wretched from the want of excitement ! 
How many encounter the fatigues and peril 
of the choice to escape from the ennui of re- 
pose I How many of sickly sensibility, and 
diseased minds, sink by degrees beneath the 
level of ordinary suffering ! By the side of 
those who throw life away as a bitter fruit, 
behold those who throw it away as a sucked 
orange : what social disorder does not this 
immense moral disorder reveal ; and what a 
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rough lesson is given to egotism, to pride, and 
to every kind of tyranny by this inequality in 
the means of enjoyment^ which terminates in 
an equality of suffering. 

And then, for every poor man who is pale 
from hunger, there is a rich man who is pale 
from fear. "I do not know,^** says Miss 
Wardour to the old gaberlunzie, who had 
saved her, " what my father may design to do 
for our preserver, but most certainly he will 
place you beyond the reach of want for the 
rest of your life- In the meantime take this 
trifle.'" " Yes," replied the mendicant, "that 
1 may be robbed and have my throat cut one 
of these nights, as I am travelling from one 
village to another, or that I may be always 
in the fear of being so, which is not much 
better. Eh ! if people were to see me change 
a bank-note, who would be such a fool after- 
wards as to give me an alms ? " 

An admirable dialogue this ! Walter 
Scott is here no longer a romancer ! He is 
a philosopher — a publiciste! Which is the 
happiest, the blind beggar who hears the rattle 
of the supplicated copper in the tin carried 
by his dog, or the powerful king who groans 
under the refusal of a dotation to his son I 
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But is that which is true in the class of 
philosophic ideas, less so in that class of ideas 
which is purely economical ! Ah ! thank 
Ood, there is neither partial progress nor 
partial retrogression for societies. The whole 
body of society is either elevated, or abased, 
as a body. Are the laws of justice better 
understood i All conditions profit by it. Do 
notions of justice become obscured? All 
conditions suffer from it. The nation in 
wliich one class is oppressed, resembles a 
man who has one lame leg; the lame leg 
prevents the use of the sound one. Thus, 
however paradoxical the proposition may 
appear, the oppressors and the oppressed 
equally gain by the oppression being extin- 
guished : they equally lose as long as it is 
upheld. Do you wish to see a striking proof? 
The capitalist has established his domination 
by unlimited competition, which is the prin- 
ciple of tyranny. Very well ; it is by this 
unlimited competition that we now see the 
capitalist himself destroyed. I have two 
millions, you will say ; but my rival has only 
one ; in the confined field of industry, and 
with the advantage of a good market, I can 
ruin him at a blow. Base and insensible 

E 
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man, do you not perceive that some hard- 
hearted Rothschild may, by fighting you 
with your own weapons, to-morrow ruin 
you ? With what face, then, can you com- 
plain! Under this abominable system of 
daily struggles, the industry of the middle 
classes has devoured the industry of those 
beneath them — a victory resembling the vic- 
tories of Pyrrhus ; for see ! how the industry 
of the middle classes is itself devoured in its 
turn by the industry of the class above them, 
which, also compelled to seek unknown cus- 
tomers at the extremities of the world, can 
only play a gambling game, which, like all 
gambling games, will finish with some in 
roguery, and with others by suicide. Tyranny 
is not only odious — ^it is detestable. There 
is no intelligence where there is no feeling. 
Let us prove then firsts that competition is 
for the people a system of extermination; 
secondly, that competition is for the capi-^ 
talist a never-ceasing cause, tending to his 
impoverishment and ruin. 

This being demonstrated, it will clearly 
result that all interests are bound up together, 
and that a social reform is for all members of 
society, without exception, the means of safety. 
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CHAPTER II. 

COMPETITION IS FOR THE POOR MAN A 
SYSTEM OF EXTERMINATION. 

Is the poor man a member, or an enemy 
of society ? We answer for him— he finds the 
soil everywhere around him preoccupied. 

Can he sow the earth for his own account! 
No; because the right, of the first occupant 
has become the right of property. 

Can he gather the fruits which Ood hath 
strewed everywhere along the path of man ! 
No ; because the fruits of the soil, as well as 
the soil itself, have been appropriated. 

Can he devote himself to the life of a 
hunter or fisher! No; because that consti- 
tutes a right which the State has guaranteed. 

Can he draw water from a fountain in- 
closed in a field ! No ; because the pro- 
prietor of the field is, by virtue of possession, 
the proprietor of the fountain. 
E % 
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Can he, while dying of hunger and thirst, 
stretch out his hand for the charity of his 
fellows ! No ; because there are laws against 
mendicity. 

Can he, when exhausted by fatigue, and 
without a roof to shelter him, take up his 
bed on the pavement of the streets ? No ; 
because there are laws against vagrancy. 

Can he fly from that homicidal country 
where everything is denied him, and go to 
seek the means of subsistence far from the 
country which gave him birth ! No ; because 
we are not permitted to change our country, 
except on certain conditions which it is 
impossible for him to fulfil. 

What, then^ shall the wretched man do ? 
He will say to you, *' I have a pair of hands : 
I have a certain sort of skill : I have strength: 
I have youth : take all I have, and give me 
in exchange a morsel of bread.^^ This is what 
the proletaire does and says at this time ; and 
you at the same time have an answer ready 
for him. "I have no work to give you.**' 
What then would you have him to do ? You 
see plainly that he has only two courses to 
take — to kill you or kill himself. 

The inference from this is very dear; 
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secure to the poor man employment: you 
will still have done little for justice, and will 
thwi be a long way from the reign of frater- 
nity ; but) at least, rebellion will not have 
been rendered necessary, and revenge will 
not yet have become a sacred duty. Have 
you thought well of this ? When a man, 
who demands the means of living as the price 
of his duty to society, is reduced to the fatal 
necessity of attacking it to save himself 
from dyings his seeming act of aggression 
is a legitimate one of self-preservation ; and 
society, which smites him, does not act the 
part of a judge, but of an assassin. 

The question, then, is this : — Is competition 
the means for securing employment to the 
poor man J^-<But the question in this shape 
answers itself: — What is competition as it 
affects working men ? It is work put up for 
the lowest bidder. A contractor is in want of 
a workman: three present themselves. '' How 
much do you ask?'' he says to the first. 
" Three francs ; I have a wife and family.'' 
" Very well— «nd you ? " to the second. "Two 
francs and a-half. I have no children, but a 
wife." " Very good — and you ?" to the third. 
*^ Two francs will satisfy me ; I am a single 
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man.'* " Then I shall choose you," concludes 
the contractor, and the thing is settled, the 
bargain struck* What will become of the 
two unemployed workmen who are shut out ? 
It is to be hoped that they will lie down and 
die of hunger. — But if they should turn rob- 
bers ? Never fear that ; we hav plenty of 
gendarmes. — Perhaps assassins! We have 
the executioner for them. As for the luckiest 
of the three, his triumph is but a temporary 
one. A fourth workman comes, with a con- 
stitution that can fast every other day ; the 
beating down of wage descends to the last 
sous; and there is another Paria, another 
recruit for the galleys, perhaps ! 

Will it be said that these frightful results 
are exaggerated ; that they are not generally 
possible, except when there is not sufficient 
employment for all the hands that require 
it ! I will ask in turn, whether competition 
has anything in it to prevent that homicidal 
disproportion. If one branch of industry 
is in want of hands, who will insure me that^ 
in the immense confusion created by uni- 
versal competition, another branch will not 
be casting them off? But if, out of the thirty- 
four millions of men, only twenty were reduced 
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to rob for a living, would not that be a suffi- 
cient condemnation of the principle ? Smite 
these unfortunates : — I am willing ; and let 
civilisation take vengeance upon .them for 
the crime it has committed against them ; 
but speak no more of equity : and since you 
refuse to judge your judges and overthrow 
your tribunals, build a temple to Violence, 
and veil the statue of Justice. 

But who is so blind as not to see that, 
under the domination of unlimited competi- 
tion, the permanent depression of wages is a 
fact which must be necessarily a general, and 
by no means an exceptional one. Can popu- 
lation be confined within limits which it may 
not pass beyond I Is it lawful for us to say 
to industry, abandoned to the caprices of. 
individual egotism — ^to that industry, which 
has been the cause of so many shipwrecks — 
"Thou shalt go no further?'' Population 
increases vnthout ceasing ; enact, therefore, 
that the mother of the poor shall become 
barren, and blaspheme Ood, who has made 
her fruitful ; for, if you do not, the lists will 
very soon be too narrow for the combatants. 
A new machine is invented ; order it to be 
destroyed, and excommunicate science ; for. 
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if you do not, the thousand workmen whom 
the new machine drives out of their work- 
shop will knock at the door of the next 
workshop^ and beat down the wages of their 
fellows. In a systematic depression of wages, 
bordering upon the suppression of a certain 
number of workmen, you see the inevitable 
efiPect of an unlimited competition. It is 
only an industrial process by which the unem- 
ployed are compelled to exterminate each 
other. 

. Moreover, in order that persons who are 
very precise may not accuse us of having at 
all over-charged the picture, see what is the 
condition of the working class of Paris from 
the following tables : — 
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RATE OF WAGES. 
WOMEN. 



Dvfld Scvwo. 



LaundreAses * , 
Shoe-Bmd^rs . . 
Bindera in geaet^ 
Met&l' Bofniah era 
Porcelain Buralshers 
Gftrd^board Cuttera 
Ftuntent . . . , 
Ckp-MjUcers . . 
Sock-Makers , * 
Candlestick' MAkera 
Printed-Copy Cutters 
Straw-H&t Stitchers 
MiUinera .... 
Finkers . . . , , 
Wood-Gildepft . . . 
Homts » . . . . 
BatloD-Makers . . 
Gold-beaters* Women 
Glore>« * * . * . 
WmatcoatrMabers , 
lonen-Foncy . , , 
Dyers 



25 
75 
fiO 

25 
75 
75 
S5 
50 
€0 
2S 

50 
25 

25 
50 
26 
25 
50 
75 
90 
50 



^ Month* 
3 « 

* n 

* « 

3 » 

„ 

e „ 

* » 

„ 

rt 



MEN. 



GimimithB » « 
Sttftw-Hat Mftkert 
Gold- Beaters . 
Butchers (boys) 
BakeTB . . « 
Hamefifr-Makers 
Jewellers * . 
Hftttejia , . 



Ft, 






50 


26 





Bod 



5 Montbc 
7 „ 
3 « ^ 
3 „ 

5 « 
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Fr. 


C. 


DeadSeuon. 


Carpenters . . « . 


4 





4 Months 


Braziers . . 








3 


50 


4 » 


Tilers . . . 








5 





^ » 


Shoe-Makers . 








2 


50 


3 I 


Wheelwrights 








3 





5 M 










4 





4 „ 


Cutlers • . . 








2 


75 


3 „ 


Chasers . . . 








4 





4 „ 


Confectioners . 








4 





6 » 


Compositors . 








3 


50 


3 „ 


Wood-GUders 








2 


50 


3 » 


Metal-Gilders . 








4 


50 


4 » 


CftbiatUJIakers 








2 


50 


3 ,^ 


TimnEn 








3 


75 


3 L 


Letter-Foimdprs 








3 


50 


3 » 


BniSB- Founders 








4 





3 „ 


Iron- Founders 








4 





3 » 


Blacksmitha , 








4 


50 


3 « 


Chimucy- Sleepers . 






4 





6 I 


Umbrclln^Makers 






3 





4 » 


Opera^Glaaa Makers 
GloTera . , 






3 
4 






6 yy 
4 if 


Wateh^&lakers 








3 


50 


4 ,, 


Printers 








4 





3 9, 


Block-Prmtera 








4 


50 


4 » 


Box-Makers . 








3 


50 


4 ff 


Lithographers 








3 





3 » 


Lamp-Makers 








3 





3 » 


Joiners . . . 








3 





4 » 


Farriers . . 








2 


50 


3 ,, 


Stone-Cutters . 








4 


50 


3 „ 


Masons . . 








4 





4 » 


Opticians . . 








3 





6 >» 


Goldsmiths . 








5 





6 n 


Paviours .. . 








4 





4 » 


PMnters . . . 








3 


50 


5 » 


Plumbers . . 








4 


50 


4 „ 


Saddlers . . 








2 


75 


5 » 


Wood-Turners 








3 


50 


4 y, 


Tailors . . . 








4 





6 » 


Tanners . . 








3 


50 


4 „ 
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What tears do each of these number^ 
represent ! What cries of anguish ! What 
maledictions violently kept down in the depths 
of the heart ! Here, nevertheless, behold the 
condition of the people of Paris — the city of 
Science, the city of the Arts, the radiant 
capital of the civilised world ; a city, more- 
over, whose physiognomy only reproduces too 
faithfully all the hideous contrasts of a civilis^ 
ation so much vaunted — superb promenades 
and dirty streets; dazzling shops and dark 
ateliers ;ihea,treBf where they sing, and obscure 
nooks, where they weep ; monuments for the 
triumphant, and receptacles for the suicide, 
the Arc de TEtoile and the Morgue. 

It certainly is strange that the rural dis-* 
tricts should be so strongly attracted to these 
great cities where the opulence of the few 
every moment insults the misery of the many 
The fact exists, nevertheless, and it is too 
true that the workshop competes with agri- 
culture for labour. A journal devoted to 
the present social order of things lately 
quoted these melancholy lines from the pen 
of a prelate, the Bishop of Strasbourg : '' At 
one time,^^ the mayor of a small town said to 
mO) '^ I paid all my work-people with three 
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hundred francs ; since that time, one thousand 
francs have scarcely been sufficient. If we do 
not give them a high price for a day's work, 
they threaten to leave us and seek work 
among the manufacturers.^' And nevertheless^ 
how much ought agriculture, the true riches 
of the State, to be protected from such a con- 
dition of things as this i And it may be 
remarked^ that if manufacturing credit is 
shaken, if one of these commercial houses 
sinks, three or four thousand workmen are at 
a stand-stSl, without work, and without bread, 
and are thrown upon the country for support. 
For these unfortunates know nothing of eco- 
nomising for the future, but spend their whole 
wages as they earn them. And in times of 
revolution, which are just the times when 
bankruptcies are most numerous, how fatal 
to public tranquillity is that population of 
famished workmen who then pass from intem- 
perance to indigence. They have no longer 
the same means of disposing of their labour 
to the cultivators of the soil ; for their ener- 
vated arms are unfit for the rough labour of 
the field. 

Is it not therefore sufficient that large cities 
should be the foci of extreme wretchedness, 
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that the rural population also should be 
irresistibly attracted there to be devoured I 
And is it not plain that we are creating rail- 
ways, as if to give an impulse to that fatal 
movement ? For railways, which, in a wisely 
organised state of society, would be the ele- 
ment of immense progress, in ours are only an 
additional calamity. Their tendency is to 
draft men from thinly-populated quarters, 
where they are really wanted, and to congre- 
gate them in masses, where they are scarcely 
blessed with a gleam of sunshine ; they tend 
to complicate the frightful disorder which 
has been introduced into the classification of 
workmen, into the distribution of labour, and 
the re-distribution of products. 

Let us pass to towns ofthe second rank. Dr. 
Ouepin has written the following remarks in a 
little almanack — disdaining, I suppose, to take 
his place in the catalogue othommes d'Etat: — ^ 
^' Nantes being a town of a medium magnitude 
between the great seats of industry and 
commerce, such as Lyons, Paris, Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, and the towns of the third class, 
and the habits of the workmen being better 
there perhaps than anywhere else, we do not 
think that we can select a better example 
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than it presents, to test the results at which 
we would arrive, and to give them a character 
of absolute certainty. 

*' Without stifling every sentiment of jus- 
tice, no one can fail to be afflicted at the 
sight of the enormous disproportion which 
exists between the enjoyment and the suffering 
of the working poor. To live, with them, is 
only just not to die. Beyond the morsel of 
bread which he requires for himself and 
family, and the bottle of wine which^ for the 
time^ may relieve him of the consciousness 
of his afflictions, the workman wishes for 
nothing, and aspires to nothing. If you wish 
to know how he lives, go down one of those 
wretched streets, to which misery as effec- 
tually consigns him, as popular prejudice did 
the Jews, to certain quarters, in the middle 
ages. Stoop, and enter into one of those 
sewers open to the streets and sunk below 
their level. The air is cold and damp, as in 
a cave; your feet slip upon the miry ground, 
and you are afraid of falling into the dirt. 
On each side of the passage, which is on a 
descent, and leads below the level of the 
common street, there is a gloomy, large, and 
cold chamber, the walls of which run down 
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with dirty water, and the only air it receives 
is through a pitiful window, too small to allow 
a passage for the light, and too ricketty to 
be closed. Push open the door and advance, 
if the fetid atmosphere does not make you 
recoil ; but take care, for the uneven floor is 
neither paved nor tiled, or the tiles are 
covered with such a thickness of filth that 
you cannot see them. There are two or three 
bedsteads mended with pack-thread, which 
scarcely holds them together; and the frames 
are worm-eaten and ricketty ; a straw bed, 
a coverlid made of fringed tatters, which is 
rarely washed, because it is the only one, and 
sometimes a sheet or two, and a pillow. Here 
you have an inventory of the dormitory. As 
for cupboards, there is no need of them in 
these abodes. A spinning-wheel, and a 
weaver's loom, often complete the catalogue 
of furniture. As to the other floors, the 
chambers, though not so damp and a little 
better lighted, are equally filthy and miser- 
able. It is there that, often without a fire 
in the winter, by the light of a rosin candle 
in the evening, men work fourteen hours 
a-day , for wages varying from fifteen to twenty 
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^^ The children of that class, as soon as 
they are able, augment the incomes of their 
family by taking a part in a severe and brut- 
alising labour, and pass their lives in the filth 
i of the gutters; pale, unwholesome, emaciated, 
their eyes red, bleared, and eaten up with 
scrofula, they cannot be looked upon without 
pain — indeed you would say they were of 
another species from the children of the rich. 
Between the men of the Faubourgs and those 
of the wealthy quarters, the difference is not 
so great ; but a terrible shaking of the tree 
takes place ; the most healthy blossoms ripen, 
but by far the greatest part fall to the ground. 
At twenty years of age, the subject is either 
vigorous of dead.**' 

We have shown by this extract to what 
excess of misery the dishonest and brutal 
principle of competition has driven the people. 
But this is not all. Misery engenders the 
most frightful consequences. Let us go to 
the heart of this melancholy subject. 

*' Hunger is a bad councillor '' said the 
ancients ; and a profound and terrible proverb 
it is. But if crime is bom of misery, of what 
is misery bom ? That we have already seen. 
Competition, then, is as fatal to the security 
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of the rich as it is to the existence of the 
poor. Unceasingly oppressing the latter, it is 
perpetually menacing the former. Do you 
know whence come the greatest part of the 
wretched beings who are candidates for the 
gaol ! From every great seat of industry.* 
The manufacturing departments furnish our 
courts of assize with double the number of 
charges that the agricultig^al departments do. 
The statistics of crime furnish unanswerable 
proofs of this. But what are we to think of 
the present organisation of labour, of the 
conditions imposed upon it, and the laws 
which regulate it, if the galleys are recruited 
from the workshops ? Of what weight are those 
alarming words of M. Moreau Cfaristophe! 
" At the point where we now are, the robbery 
of the rich by the poor is but an act of resti- 
tution ; that is to say, a just and reciprocal 
change of a piece of money, or a morsel of 
bread, which returns from the hands of the 
robber into the hands of him who has been 
robbed." Rack your imagination after that, 

* This appears to be incorrect, if it is meant to charge 
upon the ouvrier class a pre-eminence in crime over the 
agriculturist. From the returns for the ten years ending 
1839, the annual average number of the latter committed 
for tri^ was 2698, and of the former only 1722. 
P 
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ye philanthropists, for some beautiful peni- 
tentiary system. As soon as you have given 
the criminal a little education, the misery 
which awaits him on his release from your 
prisons will thrust him back again into them 
without mercy. It is calculated that in the 
Penitentiary of New York, of every two who 
are liberated, one returns to it. Enlightened 
physicians, leave, I pray you, the infected 
creature in his hospital, for in restoring him 
to liberty you only expose him to infection 
again. And then, what is the sanitary pro- 
cess in your prisons 1 The contact of the 
incorrigible villain is mortal to him who is 
yet susceptible of being reclaimed^ for vice 
has some- points of honour as well as virtue. 
Will you then have recourse to solitary 
imprisonment ! How unfortunate has the ex- 
perience of it proved ! Of eleven individuals 
condemned to solitary imprisonment, in the 
State of Maine, five died, two destroyed them- 
selves, and the faculties of the rest became 
deadened. See then the morality of solitary 
imprisonment, when we interrogate statistics ! 
But what good can it do to deny the efficacy 
of a remedy so ardently studied ! Well, for 
an instant, let us hold it to be incontestable. 
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The rigime^ then, of your prisons will answer 
better than that of your workshops. You 
offer then the robber a premium, society say- 
ing to the poor man, "Attack me, if you wish 
I should show the least solicitude for you/' 
That would appear like jesting, would it not ? 
It is, nevertheless, the inevitable consequence 
of an industrial rigime^ in which every manu- 
factory has become a school of corruption. 

There is another fatal consequence. I have 
said that from individualism springs compe^ 
tition ; and from competition springs the 
uncertainty and insufficiency of wages ; and 
this tends to the dissolution of family ties. 
Every marriage brings with it an increase 
of expenses ; and why should poverty couple 
with poverty? Here then you see marriage 
giving way to concubinage.* Children are 

* From 1831 to 1840 the children bom in wedlock 
annually were 891,389, and illegitimate children 71,249. 
But the most remarkable result of wide-spread concubinage 
in France is the fact, that although since 1789, a period of 
60 years, the population has increased by nearly ten mU- 
lions, the annual number of births has diminished ! The 
immorality of a nation does not escape without retribution ; 
but what a comfortable conclusion the Fi^jsnch Government 
Reporter draws from this same fact ; by merely reversing 
the order of cause and effect He says, " Notwitkstcmding 
the diminution of births, thp population has increased"— 

f2 
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born to the poor, but how are they to be 
supported ? Hence the great number of un- 
fortunate creatures found dead in the streets, 
and on the steps of our lonely churches, and 
even under the peristyle of the palace where 
the laws are made. And that no doubt may 
remain as to the cause of infanticide, statistics 
here again inform us, that the number of in- 
fanticides in the fourteen departments which 
are most industrial, are to those committed 
throughout the entire of France, in the ratio 
of forty-one to one hundred and twenty-one. 
Always the greatest evils where industry has 
chosen its seat ! The State ought to say to 
every indigent mother, " I will take charge 
of your children, I will open a refuge for 
them." That would be too little. It would 
be necessary to go farther, and remove the 
obstacles which have stricken this impotent 
system. The Tours are established ; mater- 
nity, which abdicates its privilege, is allowed 
to enjoy its mystery. But how arrest the 

" CPeat le fruit du bon ordre et la civilisation ! " If the 
increase of population is a test of the progress of civilisa- 
tion, France is the least civilised of any nation in Europe, 
east of the Pyrenees, for it only doubles its population 
in 105 years, while even Russia douMes- itself in 66, the 
Netherlands in 56, England in 42, and )Pnu8ia in 26. 
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progress of oonoubinage, now that the seduc- 
tions of pleasure are released from the fear of 
the charges which it imposes i This is what 
the moralists cry out against so often. Then 
come the unfeeling calculators, and their cry 
is still louder. " Suppress the Tours,^ sup- 
press the Tours^ or look out to see the number 
of foundlings become so large that all our 
budgets will not suffice.^^ In fact, the pro- 
gress of concubinage in France has been 
remarkable since the establishment of the 
Foundling Hospital. Up to January, 1784, 
the number of children was 40,000, and in 
1820 it amounted to 102,103 ; in 1831 it was 
122,981 ; while at the present time it almost 

* The mstitution of the Tours^ for foundlings (deserted 
children) has created a very difficult problem in France. 
It is acknowledged to have created a monstrous evil, but 
apparently their abolition would only create a greater. 
Prom 1834 to 1838 a large number were suppressed in 
several departments, and the number of still-bom children, 
as well as undoubted infanticides, in those departments, in- 
creased to an alarming extent. In L'Ain, L*Allier, 
L'Ardache, UOise, and many more, they were doubled ; 
in Charente, La Garronne, and La Loire-Inferiure, they 
were tripled; in L'Herault, and Le Pas de Calvis, nearly 
quadrupled ; and in Maine-et-Loire, La Haute, Mame, 
and L*Onie, they were more than quadrupled 1 1 

^ The turning-box for foundlings depoiited by parents who 
abandon them to the public cire. 
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reaches 130,000. The proportion of les enfvms 
trouve has increased three-fold, relative to 
the population, during the period of forty 
years. What limit can we suggest to this 
terrible invasion of misery i And how shall 
we escape from this weighty burden, whose 
expense is hourly increasing ? I know very 
well that the mortality is great in these ateliers 
of modern charity; and that many of the 
children die from being exposed to the keen 
air of the streets, or from the unwholesome 
atmosphere of the hospital ; besides those 
who at length fall victims to insufficient diet. 
Eh, well ! that rate of mortaUty will not 
bring our ways and means to square. In 
1825, the general councils voted nearly 6 mil- 
lions of francs, and at the end of the year, 
a deficit appeared of more than 230,000 
francs. To increase the misfortune, the 
Hygean management improved every day. 
Good God ! what a state of things — sanitary 
progress to become a misfortune ! Once 
more, then, what is to be done ? Some have 
thought of compelling every mother, who 
should go to deposit her infant, to undergo 
the humiliating penance of confessing to a 
commissary of the police. A fine invention, 
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truly ! What can society gain by depriving 
these females of the little sense of shame 
that is left them ! When every imprudence 
of youth shall have been subject to examina- 
tion, when every act of libertinism has ob- 
tained its passport, what will be the con- 
sequence ? That the check imposed by the 
necessity of this melancholy impression will 
be broken by habit ; that females will disci- 
pline themselves in effrontery ; that authority 
will have put its seal on the violation of all 
the laws of modesty. It would be almost 
better to suppress the Tours at once — a thing 
which many people dare to ask for. Impious 
wish ! Ah, gentlemen ! do you find the 
account of the expenses grow too large for 
you ? Very possible ; but we are not willing 
that the number of infanticides should in- 
crease. Ah ! the charge which falls upon 
your budgets alarms you; but we tell you 
that since the daughters of the people cannot 
live upon the wages you allow them, it is a 
just fatality that what you gain on the one 
hand you should lose on the other. Take 
advice then, and let labour be re-organised ; 
for I repeat to you that competition creates 
extreme misery, and extreme misery the 
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dissolution of family ties. Singular thing ! 
that the partisans of regime tremble at the 
shadow of an innovation ; and yet they do 
not perceive that the mamtenance of this 
regime is pushing them down a natural and 
irresistible descent, to the most audacious 
of modern innovations — St. Simonianism. 

One of the most hideous results of this 
system which we are combating, is the 
crowding of children in our manufactories. 
" In France,**' we read in a petition, addressed 
to the Chambers, by the philanthropists of 
Mulhouse, "they admit to our cotton fac- 
tories, and other industrial establishments, 
infants of every age; we have seen there 
infants of five and six years of age. The 
number of hours' work is the same for all, 
great and little ; they uevet work less than 
18^ hours a-day, as cotton- spinners, except 
in the case of a commercial crisis. Traverse 
one of our seats of industry at five in the 
morning, and look at the population, who 
are pressing towards the cotton works. You 
see a lot of unfortunate infants, pale, pitiful, 
stunted, dull-eyed, their lips livid, breathing 
with difficulty, and walking with bent backs, 
tike old men. Hear them talk ; their voices 
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hoarse, low, and as if muffled by the impure 
vapours which they breathe in the cotton 
works.*" Would to God that this description 
was exaggerated; but the facts which it 
points out are supported by the official reports 
of grave men. The proofs, besides, are only 
too convincing. M. Charles Dupin lately 
told the Chamber of Peers that of 10,000 
recruits, the ten principal manufacturing 
departments of France presented 8980, who 
are either infirm or deformed ; while the 
agricultural departments only presented 
4029.* In 1837, in order to have 100 sound 
men, it was necessary to reject at Rome 170 ; 
at Nismes 157 ; at Elhuf 168 ; at Mulhouse 
100. And these are the effects there of 
competition. In impoverishing the workman 
beyond measure, it compels him to seek an 
addition to his income from a family. Thus, 
wherever competition has reigned, it has 

* There can be no doubt of the deterioration of the 
French race in physical strength. Of 1,083,422 men 
summoned before the council of revision in 1826, 380,213, 
or nearly 37 per cent were rejected as being under the 
military standard, 5 feet 3^ inches English. This is no 
doubt attributable to the flower of an entire generation 
having been cut off in its prime by civil and foreign war, 
as well as to the insufficiency of substantial diet among the 
I of the population of France. 
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rendered the employment of children in 
manufactories necessary. In England^ for 
example, manufactures are chiefly carried on 
by children. The •* Monthly Review," quoted 
by M. d'Hausez, makes the number of work- 
people at Dundee, who had not attained 
their eighteenth year, as high as 1078 ; the 
majority are under fourteen ; a great number 
under twelve ; several under nine, and even 
some not more than six or seven years of 
age. Amongst 700 children of both sexes, 
taken hap-hazard, at Manchester, of 300 who 
were not employed in the manufactories, 21 
were sick, 88 of feeble health, and 241 per- 
fectly healthy ; and of 350 so employed, there 
were 71 sick, 154 of feeble health, and only 
143 who were in good health. 

The system, then, which compels fathers 
to work their own children in manufactories, 
is a murderous one. And in a moral point 
of view, what can we imagine more disastrous 
than mixing together the sexes, as they do 
there! It is inoculating infancy with vice. 
How can we read without horror what Dr. 
Cummins tells us, of the children of twelve 
years of age, whom he treated for disgusting 
diseases! And what conclusion are we to 
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draw from the fact, that in England the 
average age of admission to female refuges is 
eighteen ! We could multiply these melan- 
choly proofs. Out of 12,607 females inscribed 
on the Registry of Prostitution, the towns 
furnish 8641, and all these belonging to the 
artisan class. M. Lorain, professor in the 
College of Louis le Grand^ has drawn up a 
curious and melancholy report of the condi- 
tion of all the primary schools of the kingdom. 
After having enumerated at length the odious 
victories of industry over education, and their 
influence upon the morality of children, he 
adds that France begins to be infected with 
the same practices as have taken root in 
England, where it has been proved that in 
four days, fourteen hundred and fourteen 
children have frequented fourteen gin-shops* 
And how^ without a re-organisation of labour, 
are we to artest this rapid perdition of the 
people? Is it by the laws which regulate 
the employment of children in manufactories ! 
That has been tried. Yes, such is the phi- 
lanthropy of the legislature in France, that 
the Chamber of Peers has fixed eight years 
of age when an infant may be crippled by 
tending a machine. By that law of love and 
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charity, a child of eight years of age may 
not be compelled to work more than eight 
hours, and a child of twelve not more than 
twelve hours a day. That is only a plagiarism 
of the Factory Bill. What a plagiarism ! 
But, after all, it is necessary to apply this 
law ; and is it applicable ? What answer 
will the legislature give to the unhappy father 
of a family who says, " I have children of 
eight and nine years of age ; if you abridge 
their work, you diminish their wages ; I have 
children of six and seven years of age ; I 
have not bread to give them ; if you prevent 
me from employing them, do you wish me to 
leave them to die of hunger V The fathers 
do not wish for this, they exclaim ; is it pos- 
sible that you compel them to wish for iti 
And by what right, by what principle of 
justice, is this violence practised upon poverty ? 
We cannot, under such a regime^ respect 
humanity towards the infant, without auda- 
ciously outraging it against the father. 

The Courier Franfais avowed lately that the 
difficulty was a grave one, and I can very well 
believe it. Thus, without a social reform, 
there is here no remedy. Thus, labour under 
the domination of competition prepares for 
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the future a generation, decrepit, maimed, 
gangrened, and rotten. Oh riches, who then 
will go to die for you on the frontier ? But 
we must have soldiers, nevertheless. 

But to this destruction of the physical and 
moral faculties of children, must be added 
the destruction of their intellectual faculties. 
Thanks to the peremptoriness of the law, 
there is in every locality a Primary Institu* 
tion ; but the funds necessary for its support 
have been everywhere voted with disgraceful 
parsimony. This is not all. A little while 
ago, we went over two of the most civilised 
provinces of France, and, on every occasion 
that we asked a workman, why he did not 
send his children to school, he answered, that 
he sent them to the manufactory. Thus, we 
can verify by personal experience that which 
results from every other evidence, and which 
we have in the official Report of M. Loraine : 
*' Wherever a manufactory, or an arsenal, is 
opened, you may shut up the school." What 
sort of social order, then, is that in which 
industry is caught in a flagrant struggle 
against education i And what use is a school, 
where such a social order exists ! Visit the 
communes, there you will, find liberated con- 
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victs, vagabonds, and adventurers, who set 
up for schoolmasters. There you will find 
famished schoolmasters, who quit the desk 
for the plough, and only teach when they 
have nothing better to do. Nearly all the 
children are crowded in damp and unwhole- 
some rooms, and even in stables, where they 
profit in winter by the animal, warmth of the 
cattle. There are some communes^ where the 
master of the school teaches his class in the 
same room which serves him for a kitchen, 
dining-room, and bed-chamber. When the 
children of the poor man receive an education, 
it is such as we have described ; and these are 
highly favoured indeed. What, then, dojowJ- 
licists mean, who pretend that we must instruct 
the people I that without it no amelioration 
can be effected, and that with it we must 
begin! The answer is simple. When the 
poor man is called upon to decide between 
the school and the manufactory, his choice 
will not be, for a moment, doubtful. In the 
school they instruct the child ; in the manu- 
factory they pay it. Therefore, under the 
regime of competition, after having taken the 
children of the poor man a few steps from 
their cradle, they stifle their intelligence, at 
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the same time that they deprave their hearts 
and destroy their bodies. Triple impiety ! 
triple homicide ! 

A little more patience, reader. I touch 
upon ground where demonstration becomes a 
lamentable task. If there is an incontestable 
fact, it is that the population increases much 
more rapidly among the poor^ than the rich. 
According to the statistics of European civil- 
isation, the births in Paris are one to thirty- 
two of the population in the more comfortable 
quarters ; while in the others, they are as one 
to twenty-six.* This disproportion is a general 
fact, and M. Sismondi has well explained it, 
by the impossibility of workmen having any 
hope or forethought. He can only compare the 
number of his children to the quantity of money 
which he feels himself master of for the next 

* Primd fade it would appear from this fact that misery 
amd wcmt could have little hand in retarding the progress 
of population in France, for it appears from it that the 
poor are more prolific than the rich. But it must be 
remembered that cwvcvMrutge is the order of the day in 
France "with the quiet young lawyer, the quiet young 
stockbroker, the quiet young banker, &c., who live in this 
way wntil they are rich enough to marry. Sanctioned by 
custom, these left-handed marriages are to be found with 
a certain degree of respectability in all walks of life."' 
— Bvlwer'8 Framjce. But these preliminary jiwwi-marriages 
are not prolific — ^that is not their, o&^'ec^ 
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day ; but whoever lives from hand to mouth 
is under the mysterious yoke of a fatality, 
to which he dooms his children, because he is 
doomed to it himself. There are the hospitals, 
too, menacing society with a real inundation 
of mendicants. How are you to escape such 
an infliction ? Will you look for a more fre- 
quent recurrence of infectious diseases, or to 
the more frequent recurrence of war I for, in 
the present state of society, destruction dis- 
penses with other remedies. But wars are 
becoming rare, and the cholera holds off when 
it is wanted. What, then, will become of 
us ! and, after a given time, what will our 
poor do I It is clear, nevertheless, that every 
society, where subsistence* increases more 
slowly than population, hangs over an abyss. 
But such is the situation of France. M. Ru- 
bichon has proved that frightful truth to a 
certainty. It is true that poverty kills. Ac- 
cording to Doctor Villurm^, out of 20,000 
individuals^ bom at the same epoch, — 10,000 
in the rich departments, and 10,000 in the 
poor,— death strikes, before forty years of age, 

* ThankB to the bad cultivation of France, which yields 
only (seed deducted) 15 bushels of wheat per acre, while 
the average yield in Engbind is 30 and upwards ! 
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54 individuals in the first class, and 62 in the 
second. At ninety years of age, there are 
ninety-two remaining of the 10^000 rich ; and 
only fifty-three of the 10,000 poor. Vain, 
though frightfid, is this remedy of mortality. 
Taking everything into account, misery 
brings more into the world than it sends 
out. Again, what is to be done ! The Spar- 
tans killed their slaves ; Galerius drowned 
mendicants. In France, several ordinances 
of the sixteenth century condemned them to 
the gibbet; and, amongst these different 
kinds of equitable punishments, we may take 
our choice. Why do we not adopt the doc- 
trines of Malthus ! But, no. Malthus wants 
logic; he does not push his system to its 
conclusion. Are you aware that we are 
supporting the theories of the Book of Mur- 
der, published in England in 1839 ; or that 
work by Marcus, of which our friend Godefrai 
Cavaignac has given us an account, and in 
which it is proposed to stifle all the children 
of the working classes, after the third, recom- 
pensing the mothers for that act of patriotism! 
Do you laugh? But the book was written 
seriously by a publicist and philosopher; it 
has been commented upon and discussed by 
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the gravest writers of England ; and, lastly, 
it has been repelled as an atrocious thing, 
and not at all as a joke. The fact is, that 
this England, who has been driven by the 
principle of competition to a poor-rate, an- 
other colossal extravagance, has no right to 
laugh at these sanguinary follies. We leave 
our readers to meditate upon the following 
account, extracted from the work E. Bul- 
wer's " England and the English f '— «' The 
independent daily labourer can only procure 
with his wages 122 oz. of food a- week, of 
which 13 are meat. The able-bodied pauper, 
at the charge of his parish, receives 151 oz. 
of food per week, of which 21 are meat. The 
criminal receives 239 oz. of food a-week, of 
which 38 oz. are meat." 

It amounts to this : that, in England, the 
material condition of the criminal is better 
than that of the parish pauper ; and that of 
the parish pauper better than that of the 
honest working man. Is not this monstrous ? 
Ay, but it is necessary. England has many 
workmen, but less workmen than inhabitants. 
But, as between supporting the poor and 
killing them, there is no middle way, the 
EngUsh legislature has preferred the former ; 
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it has not so much courage as the Emperor 
Galerius. We have yet to learn if the legis- 
lators of France can view with sang froid 
these abominable consequences of the indus- 
trial rigime^ which they have borrowed from 
England. 

I insist, again, that competition produces 
misery. It is a fact proved by figures. 
Misery is horribly prolific ; and that, too, is 
a fact proved by figures. The fecundity of 
the poor throws upon society wretched beings 
who want work, and cannot find work ; and 
that, too,*is a fact proved by figures. Arrived 
at this pitch, society can only choose between 
killing the poor out of the way, or supporting 
them gratuitously — that is, between atrocity 
or folly. 
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CHAPTER III. 

COMPETITION IS A CAUSE OF RUIN TO THE 
CAPITALIST. 

I MIGHT stop here. A community similar 
to that which I have just described is preg- 
nant with civil war. The capitalist congra- 
tulates himself in vain with repressing 
anarchy, simply because he can keep it under 
his feet. The domination of capital, to say 
nothing of the broad base upon which it 
rests, contains within itself all the elements 
of a speedy and certain dissolution. 

A cheap market^ according to the econo- 
mists of the school of Smith and Say> is the 
expressive phrase which comprehends all the 
advantages of unlimited competition. But 
why persist in estimating the results of a 
cheap market merely in relation to the benefits 
which the consumer derives from it ? A cheap 
market benefits the consumer only by inflicting 
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anarchy and destruction upon the producer. 
A cheap market is the club with which the 
wealthy producer crushes the inferior pro- 
ducer. A cheap market is the secret instru- 
ment with which the adventurous speculator 
crushes the humble labourer. A cheap market 
is the sentence of death upon the poor manu- 
facturer, who has not the means to purchase 
expensive machinery, — a privilege exclusively 
confined to his wealthier rival. A ch^ap 
market is the executioner of monopoly — it is 
the sucking-pump of humble industry, of 
humble commerce, and of restricted means, — 
it is, in a word, the destruction of the small 
capitalist to the profit of his greater opponent. 
Ought we to decry a cheap market^ con- 
sidered in the abstract? No one would 
maintain such an absurdity. But it is the 
property of a bad principle to change good 
into evil, and to corrupt everything. In the 
system of competition, a cheap market is but 
a transitory and delusive benefit. It exists 
while the struggle lasts between Competing 
producers ; when the more powerful has 
overcome his weaker rival, prices immediately 
rise. Competition leads to monopoly; by 
the same rule, a cheap market leads to an 
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augmentation of price ; and that which 
becomes a powerful instrument in the hands 
of the producer, sooner or later is the cause 
of poverty to the consumer. And, if we add 
to this cause those I have already enumerated, 
especially the unnatural increase of popula- 
tion, we shall soon recognise a great and 
indisputable fact — a fact directly springing 
from competition,— the impoverishment of 
the mass of consumers. 

But, on the other hand, this competition 
which tends to dry up the sources of con- 
sumption, pushes production to a destructive 
activity. The confusion produced by uni* 
versal rivalry deprives each producer of any 
prescience of the state of the market. His 
disposal of his products must depend upon 
chance ; he must necessarily produce in the 
dark. Why should he be so scrupulous 
about his losses, while he has the power to 
make them up by taxing the elastic wages of 
the labourer ! Those who produce at a loss 
do not necessarily leave ofiF producing ; they 
wish to preserve their machinery — to keep 
their tools in good order, and to prevent 
their establishments falling into decay ; and, 
above all, as industry, under the empire of 
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competition, is nothing more than a game of 
chance, tho player or producer is unwilling 
to relinquish any possible benefit that may 
ultimately arise, or forego any fortunate 
throw of the dice, that may turn up. 

It follows from this that competition forces 
production to increase, and consumption to 
decrease ; it tells precisely against the aim of 
economical science ; it is at one and the same 
time both foolish and oppressive ; but we 
need not dwell too long upon this result. 

Yes; the present system menaces the 
property of the middle classes, and gives a 
death-blow to the property of those beneath 
them. 

Who has not read of the action which 
arose out of the opposition of the Message- 
ries Frangaises^ and the Messageries Royales^ 
joined to those of Lqfitte and Caillard? 
What an action ! how completely it exposes 
the weakness of our social system ! Never- 
theless, it made but little impression on the 
public mind ; and infinitely greater attention 
was accorded to the political movements, or 
rather to the party-play, of the Chamber of 
Deputies, although its conclusion presents all 
the fatal phenomena of unrestricted oom^ 
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petition. What was the nature of that 
action? Two companies were accused of 
combining their strength in order to crush a 
third. Thereupon a great noise was made ; 
the law had been violated — that protecting 
law, which forbids the coalition of the 
strong against the weak, which defends the 
oppressed against his oppressor. Is not this 
a miserable subterfuge ? What ! the law 
forbids the possessor of a hundred thousand 
francs from combining with him who also 
possesses the same sum, against a third 
equally powerful, because it must inevitably 
insure the ruin of the latter ; yet this same 
law winks at the possessor of two hundred 
thousand francs, while he is crushing the 
possessor of only half that sum. Well then, 
what is the diiference between the first and 
second case! Is it not the larger capital 
always trying to strangle the smaller one! 
Is it not always an odious combat, for this 
simple reason, that it is an unequal one! 
What a contradiction ! An advocate, plead- 
ing in the above remarkable case, remarked: 
" Every one is allowed to ruin himself in 
attempting to ruin others." This was a true 
observation as applied to the present state of 
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things, and will be easily understood. It is, 
indeed, " permitted to every one to ruin him- 
self in attempting to ruin others, ^^ 

What can our public writers think and 
expect of the present system^ when, half con- 
vinced of the imminence of the peril, they 
exclaim, as the Constitutionnel and the Courier 
Frangais lately did : — " The only remedy is 
to carry out the system in extenso ; to knock 
down every barrier which opposes its com- 
plete development ; to estabUsh^ in fine, the 
absolute freedom of industry, by the absolute 
freedom of commerce/' What a remedy is 
this ! What ! must we increase the number 
of combatants in the field of battle, in order 
to diminish the horrors of war ! What ! is 
not the industrial struggle already sufficiently 
intense at home, that you must aggravate it 
by an external impulse, which must inevitably 
lead to its destruction ? You wish to produce 
a chaos at once. 

We cannot comprehend those who imagine 
some mysterious affinity between these an- 
tagonistic principles. To engraft the prin- 
ciple of association upon the principle of 
competition, is a poor idea : it is to replace 
a set of eunuchs by a set of hermaphrodites. 
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The principle of association must be univer-' 
sally applied, before it can be said to have 
made any progress. We have seen, within 
these few years,* Joint-stock Companies 
establish themselves ; and who is ignorant of 
their scandalous history i When one indi- 
vidual competes with another, or one asso- 
ciation opposes another association, it is 
invariably a watr of trickery and dissimula- 
tion, of tyranny and of violence. What is 
this, moreover, but the association of capi- 
talists amongst themselves ! Look at your 
labourers without capital ; what would you do 
with them ? You repel them as associates ; is 
it that you wish to have them for enemies ? 

Will it be said that the effect of the con- 
centration of personal property is neutralised 
or moderated by the principle of subdivision 
of heritable properties, and that the influence 
of the bourgeoise is weakened by the growing 
power of capital ? It is recompensed by the 
growing weakness of agriculture. Error, 

* Societea en Commcmditey are, in reality, partnerships 
of two or more indiyiduals, where one party gives his atten- 
tion, and the other capital, towards the interest of the con- 
cern ; but recently they have enlarged themselves inta 
something analogous to our joint-stock companies. 
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nothing but error. The excessive division 
of territorial properties must lead us, if we 
do not take care, to the re-construction of 
great properties. In vain you may endeavour 
to deny it. The subdivision of the soil ends 
in cultivation on a small scale, the spade 
being substituted for the plough, and routine 
for science. It takes out of the reach of agri- 
culture the application of machinery and 
capital^ and without machinery there is no 
progress, and without capital no cattle.* And 

♦ There are two remarkable concurrent series of facts^ 
in the modem history of France, which strongly illustrate 
the decline of agriculture, since the subdivision of the soil 
conunenced in 1789. It is well known that the production 
of cattle for food in this country has, during the last cen- 
tury, augmented in a ratio great even beyond the increase 
of population ; and this, not so much by the increase which 
has taken place in the number of our neat cattle and 
sheep, as by the increase in weight, which they have 
acquired from more skilful agricultural treatment. For 
instance, a little more than a century ago, the average 
weight of a sheep fit for the butcher was only about 33 lbs., 
whereas now we should fix the average low at 82 lbs., 
which shows an increase in carcase of 150 per cenK 
Added to this, we must nevertheless not forget, that by 
the introduction of artificial food and green crops upon 
arable lands, the same quantity of land will carry more 
than twice the stock than at the earlier period we allude 
to. Indeed, in this respect, we have no proof whatever 
that a century ago the agricultftre of England was at all in 
advance of the agriculture in France ; whereas M.Rubichon 
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in this case^ how can cultivation on a small 
scale sustain a competition with cultivation on 

shows, by the following table, how very far ahead England 
is of France at the present time. 

He says that taking 1000 agricultural families in each 
country, located in districts as nearly equal as possible, in 
point of population, these little communities respectively 
produce, as follows : — 

In England. In France. Difference against France. 

Horses . 273 65 300 per cent. 

Cattie . . 1,230 203 500 „ 

Sheep . . 11,000 1,043 1,000 „ 

M. Chevalier,* in quoting his table, says : '^ Et il ne faut 
pas croire que ce qui PAngleterre a en plus d'une c6t^, elle 
Tait en moins de I'autre. Le m^e auteur estimait que 
mille families agricoles Fran9aises donnent seulement 
40,000 hectolitres de grains, tandis que mille families 
Anglaises en produisent 56,000." 

M. Chevalier is probably not aware that the fact which 
appears so striking to him — namely, that even while Eng- 
land so largely increased its production of animal food, it 
also outstripped France considerably in augmenting its 
cereal products — was a natural and almost inevitable result 
of the system which enabled England to succeed so won- 
derfully in the propagation of cattle. The farmer who has 
not capital to stock his land well cannot manure it well ; 
and without constant recruiting in this way even the virgin 
soils of America have been exhausted in less time than has 
elapsed since the soil of France was proscribed the benefit 
of capital by its compulsory subdivision, after the epoch of 
1789. 

The other series of facts to which we have adverted, as 
concurrent with a disproportion which has grown up 
between the production off animal food in England and 

* Coure d'Economie PoUtique, p. 117. 
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a large scale, and not be absorbed? This 
result has not yet obtained, because the sub- 
France, is the continual diminution which has been going 
on in France in the conatimption of animal food, by the 
working classes in that country. Before 1789 it was 
proved by researshes made at the direction of Napoleon, 
that the annual consumption of animal food in France per 
head was 13 kilogrammes. In 1830 it amounted to only 
12| kilog. per head, and in 1840 it had fallen so low as 
1 1 kilog. per head. The falling off moreover must evidently 
have been due entirely to the diminished consumption of 
the poorer classes ; and the fact is established, that it is in 
reality due in a distressing degree to the diminished con- 
sumption of the working classes in large towns in particu- 
lar ; for M. Chevalier informs us that in 1789 the con- 
sumption of animal food in Paris was 75 kilog. per head, 
while in 1836 it had fallen to 50 kilog. 

That the fault of these results is not to be charged upon 
the soil of France is very evident, from the condition of 
the few favoured departments where the tyrannical law of 
paHage egal has been, in a great measure, defeated by the 
more conmiercial spirit of their inhabitants. For instance, 
M. H. Passy shows by the following table that the depart- 
ment de L'Eure has advanced in the art of pasturage and 
grazing, since the beginning of the present century, almost 
as fast as the most enterprising agricultural districts of 
England. 

In 1800. In 1837. Increase. 

Horses . 29,533 51,161 73 per cent. 

Cattle . . 50,809 105,745 108 „ 

Sheep . . 205,111 511,390 149 „ 

M. Passy gives the above comparative view of the pas- 
toral improvement in the department de L'Eure as a com- 
ment on the fact, that this department has been, as I have 
indicated, <^ infinitely less subdivided since 1789 than the 
other departments have been." 
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division of the soil has not yet reached its 
utmost limits. But wait a bit^ and, in the 
meanwhile, what do you see ? Every little 
proprietor is a day-labourer ; he works for 
himself two days in the week, and is his neigh- 
bour's serf for the remainder. And the more 
he adds to his property, the more complete 
his serfdom becomes. See how these things 
come to pass. A farmer, who possesses only 
a few miserable acres of land, which, under 
his own tillage, yield him only four per cent., 
or a little more, does not shrink, when an 
opportunity offers, of adding to his property. 
He takes up a loan at ten, fifteen, twenty 
per cent. ; for if credit is not to be found 
in the rural districts, the usurer is always 
at hand. The consequences might be easily 
guessed. 

Thirteen milliards 1 In that behold with what 
a debt the landed property of France is 
charged, and how significant it is that, by 
the side of a body of capitalists who make 
themselves the masters of industry, a body 
of usurers raise their heads, who make them- 
selves the masters of the soil. It is in this 
way that the bourgeoise are hastening to dis- 
solution, both in the towns and in the coun- 
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try ; everywhere menaced, undermined, and 
going to ruin.* 

* From the surveys, census, and other statistical tab- 
leaux of the condition of France, prepared under the 
direction of M. Duch4tel, in 1841, it appears that the area 
of France comprises 62,768,618 hectares, or about 
131,000,000 English acres, of which no less than 63,41 2,247 
acres are under the plough or spade. This will, in some 
measure, explain a phenomenon I have remarked upon 
elsewhere — the comparative inferiority of France in the 
production of animal food — and it illustrates, at the same 
time, the wretched state of tillage into which it has fallen, 
• by the fact that it requires 1 acre 3^ roods per head to be 
under the plough to supply the population with bread! 
The contributions to the land-tax, which is assessed at 
about ^th of the presumed rack-rent of the land, distinctly 
Bhow in what manner it is subdivided. In 1835 — 



The number of Properties which contributed 


less than 5 francs, were . 


. 5,205,411 


From 5 to 10 francs . 


. 1,751,994 


From 10 to 20 francs 


1,514,251 


From 20 to 30 francs 


739,206 


From 30 to 50 francs 


684,165 


From 60 to 100 francs 


553,230 


From 100 to 300 francs . 


341,159 


From 300 to 600 francs 


57,655 


From 500 to 1000 francs 


33,196 


From 1,000 upwards . 


13,361 



Total . . , . 10,893,528 

Of course there cannot be as many distinct proprietors 
as distinct properties, but however much these i)roperties 
may^'have been consolidated in point of ownership, they 
cannot be equally so as regards occv/pomcy. Hence, although 
the soil may be able to supply a stronger c(mtingent to the 
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In order to avoid common-places, and 
truths, which have become declamatory from 

general electoral body than the above table would indicate 
— ^in consequence of many of the smaller properties finding 
their way into the same hands by sales or foreclosures — 
this sanative process (if I may so term it), by which pro- 
perty in the soil in some measure achieves its own reinteg- 
ration, does not produce the same result in reconcentrating 
agricultural capital The same person may obtain posses^ 
sion of twenty small properties in twenty different com- 
munes, but ^ere will still be required twenty different 
occupants for their cultivation. It is necessary to bear 
this in mind, because if we were to estimate the subdivision "■ 
of the soil from the actual number of proprietors, we 
should be falling into as great an error in one direction, as 
we should by estimating it from number of properties in 
another. The number of properties in 1885, as stated 
above, was 10,893,528, and Baron C. Dupin calculated that 
they were in the hands of about half as many proprietors 
— or 5,446,764. We should probably be not very far 
from the mark in estimating the number of occupiers at 
6,000,000, which, allowing four persons to a family, would 
give an agricultural population of 24,000,000, which was 
about the figure at which it stood in France in 1835. 

We shall, however, have a clearer idea of the way in 
which the occupation of land is parcelled out in France, if 
we translate the above table into another form. If we 
suppose the Fonder, or land-tax, to be 2^ francs per 
English acre, we should have 

5,205,41 1 properties under 2 acres, averaging 1 acre 

1,751,994 „ between 2 & 4 acres, „ 8 acres 

1,514,251 „ between 4 & 8 acres, „ 6 acres 

739,206 „ between 8 & 12 acres, „ lOiicres 

684,165 „ between 12 & 20 acres „ 16 acres 

553,230 „ between 20 & 40 acres „ 30 acres 
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the very force of their truth, I have said 
nothing of the frightful moral corruption 

341 ,159 properties between 40 & 120 acres average. 80 acres 

37,555 „ between 120 & 200 acres „ 160 acres 

38,196 „ between 200 & 400 acres „ 300 acres 

This table shows correctly the proportixma which the 

titles to land of different magnitudes bear to each other, 

and that probably one-third of the land under cultivation 

is split into small tenures, varying from 1 to 20 acres, 

while nearly another third is divided into tenures not 

ranging higher than 130 acres. 

The recovery, therefore, of the greater portion of the 
soil from its wretched state of '^ morcelkment" would 
appear to be almost impracticable, as far as cultivation is 
concerned. The time certainly seems to be fast approach- 
ing, when millions of small tenures must be foreclosed 
upon by the mortgagees ; but although the proprietorship 
of the soil will then be invested in a comparatively small 
number of hands, the totality (if I may use the term) of 
each proprietorship will still be split into such a vast 
number of unconnected patches, that their fusion, for the 
purpose of cultivation on a large scale^ will be as impossible 
as it is now. 

We must not, therefore, conclude, from the increase of 
electors under the electoral law of 1830, that agriculture 
itself is recovering from the cruel dechirement under which it 
has been suffering for two generations, under the operation 
of the revolutionary law of succession. The electoral roll, 
since 1830, exhibits the following progress : — 







Electors. 


Of whom voted. 


July 


1831 


166,583 


125,090 


June 


1834 


171,015 


129,211 


Nov. 


1837 


198,836 


151,720 


March 


1839 


201,271 


164,862 


July 


1842 


220,040 
H 


173,691 
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which industry, organised, or, rather, disor- 
ganised, as it is in these times, has intro- 
duced into the very bosom of the bourgeoise. 
All has become venal, and competition has 
invaded even the domain of thought. 

Hence, manufacturers crushing tradesmen; 
sumptuous shops absorbing more humble 
ones ; the artisan who works for himself dis- 
placed by the day-labourer; cultivation by 
the plough overthrowing cultivation by the 
spade, and making the field of the poor man 
pass under the shameful sovereignty of the 

The growth of the electoral body seems to have been 
steady and considerable, and a great share of it is doubt- 
less due to the extension of the landed constituency, for 
the landed titles from 1800 francs, upwards, which were 
only 77,000 in 1831, amounted to 90,000 in 1835. From 
this we should conclude, that while the small allotments 
are gradually reconcentrating in the same hands by fore- 
closures, &c., the larger ones are also gradually breaking 
up ; a conclusion which is rendered still more probable by 
the fact, that while the estates which yield from 3000 to 
6000 francs per annum, were, in 1831, barely 23,700, in 
1835 this amounted to 33,200, a result which could only 
have been produced by the breaking up of the larger pro- 
perties. The whole of the soil is therefore manifestly 
doomed to go through the ordeal of infinitesimal subdi- 
vision, and to concentrate itself afterwards in detached 
parcels — a state of things which is utterly incompatible 
with the acquisition of agricultural capital, and with the 
occupation of the land on a scale sufficiently large for eco- 
nomical and effective cultivation. 
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usurer; bankruptcies multiplying; industry 
transformed, by the ill-regulated extension of 
credit, into a game in which no one, not even 
the rogue, can make sure of winning; and 
lastly, that vast disorder, so well calculated 
to awaken in every soul jealousy, defiance, 
and hate; extinguishing by degrees every 
generous aspiration, and drying up the sources 
of faith, of devotion, and of poetry — see here 
the hideous, and too veritable picture, and 
the results produced by the application of the 
principle of competition. 

And since it is from the English that we 
have borrowed this deplorable system, let us 
take a peep at what it has done for the glory 
and prosperity of England. 



H t 
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CHAPTER IV. 

COMPETITION CONDEMNED BY THE EXAMPLE 
OF ENGLAND. 

Capital and Labour, the English say, are 
two powers which are naturally hostile to 
each other* How are you to compel them to 
live comfortably together and mutually assist 
each other ? This, there is only one way of 
accomplishing. If the workman never wants 
work, or the master, on the other hand, easily 
finds a market for his products, which will 
enable him to give proper wages to the work- 
men, is not the problem solved? When 
production becomes infinitely active, and 
consumption infinitely elastic, which of them 
can then have the right or the temptation to 
complain ? The wages of the one will always 
be suflBcient, and the profit of the other 
always considerable. Open, then, to human 
activity the gates of Infinity, and let nothing 
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clog the impetuosity of its flight. Proclaim 
Le Laissez Faire^ boldly and without reserve. 
But is there not too little variety in the pro- 
ductions of England to secure a long career 
for its commerce ? " Very well,'' they say ; 
^^ then we will make sailors and build ships, 
which shall place at our disposal the com- 
merce of the world ! We inhabit only an 
island. Then we will board every continent 
on the globe. The number of raw materials 
with which our agriculture can supply us is 
too limited. Very well ; then we will ran- 
sack the extremities of the earth, to procure 
staples for our manufactures. England shall 
work for all mankind, and all mankind will 
consume the products of England. Produce, 
produce, and canvass the whole world for 
consumers — that shall be the object upon 
which England employs her whole strength ; 
that will be the work which shall endow her 
with wealth, and develop the genius of her 
sons ! "" 

What a gigantic scheme ! A scheme as 
selfish as it is absurd, and which England 
has now pursued for nearly two centuries 
with inconceivable perseverance. CerteSy it 
is wonderful ! To see her, setting out on a 
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fine day from her little, foggy, and not very 
fertile island, to conquer the globe, not with 
soldiers though, but merchandise ; launching 
a thousand vessels towards the East and the 
West, towards the North and South ; in- 
structing a hundred nations to enjoy the 
treasures she brings with her; selHng to 
America the productions of Europe, and to 
Europe the rich productions of the Indies ; 
making the existence of every nation depend- 
ent on her own, and as it were attaching 
them to her girdle by the innumerable bonds 
of an universal commerce ; finding in gold a 
power capable of balancing that of the sword, 
and in Pitt, a man capable of staggering 
the audacity of a Napoleon ! There is in 
all this a character of grandeur by which 
the mind is dazzled and amazed ! 

But then, to attain her object, what has 
England not tried? How far has she not 
pushed the rapacity of her hopes and the 
delirium of her pretensions? Is it neces- 
sary to recall how she possessed herself of 
Essequibo and Surinam, of Ceylon, Deme- 
rara, Tobago, St. Lucia, Malta, and Corfu — 
enveloping the world within the vast net- 
work of her colonies! We know in what 
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manner she established her footing in Por- 
tugal by the treaty of Methuen, and by what 
abuse of strength she reared her merchant 
despotism in the Indies, at the expense of 
the domination of the Dutch, fighting and 
squabbling for the debris of the Colonial 
Edifice raised by Vasco de Gama and 
Albuquerque. No one is ignorant, moreover, 
of the evils her cupidity has inflicted upon 
France, or by what heartless schemes or per- 
fidious suggestions she contrived to over- 
throw in blood the settlements of Spain in 
Southern America. And what shall we say 
of the violent usurpations which have so long 
secured to her the Empire of the Seas ? Has 
she ever respected, or even recognised, the 
rights of neutrals? Has not the right of 
blockade, as she enforc?es it, become the most 
arrogant of tyrannies 2 Has she not made 
the right of search of all brigandages the 
most odious? And all this, for what? In 
order, we repeat, to find raw materials for her 
manufactures and customers to consume them ! 
That passion has been so much the ruling 
passion of England for nearly two centuries, 
that we have seen her perseveringly dis- 
courage in her colonies all articles of food, 
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such as rice, sugar, coffee, &c., in order to 
give a feverish impulse to the cultivation of 
cotton and silk. And what more ! WhUe 
she has burdened with enormous, and I may 
say murderous duties, the importation of 
food, she has freely opened her ports to every 
description of raw material ; a monstrous 
anomaly, which made M. Rubichon exclaim — 
" Of all the nations of the world, the English 
nation is that which has the most work and 
the least food." 

Indeed, there could be no other result from 
that merciless political economy of which 
Ricardo has so complaisantly laid down the 
principles, of which Malthus has with such 
sang-froid drawn the horrible conclusion — 

That political economy has an inherent 
vice in it which cannot but render it fatal to 
England and to the world at large. The 
principle which it lays down is — that the sole 
end to be sought is, to find consumers — they 
should have added, consumers who can pay. 
What purpose can it serve to create a desire 
which you have not the means of satisfying ! 
Was it not easy to perceive that by substi- 
tuting her own activity for that of the various 
people whom she wished to make consumers 
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of her products, she must finish by ruining 
them, since she must render barren their 
only means of creating wealth — their labour! 
In making herself a productive nation, par 
excellence^ could England expect her pro- 
ducts would long find markets among people 
who could continue to be exclusively con- 
sumers ? That expectation was palpably a 
senseless one. The day will come when the 
English will die of a plethora of products, 
while the nations, their quondam consumers, 
will die of inanition. A day will come when 
the consuming nations will no longer have 
anything to give in exchange ; and the result 
to England will be over-stocked markets, 
wide-spread ruin among her manufacturers, 
misery for her crowds of workmen, and the 
universal overthrow of credit. 

To learn how far production may carry its 
improvident folly, we have only to interro- 
gate the industrial and commercial history of 
England. At one time you will find English 
merchants taking cargoes of skates to Brazil, 
where there is no ice ; at another, Manchester 
sending more goods to Rio Janeiro in a 
week than the people had consumed for the 
last twenty years. In short, you will find 
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production always exaggerating its resources, 
and exhausting its energies, without taking 
any account of what possible means there 
may be of consumption. 

But once more — to induce a nation to 
devolve upon another the task of working up 
its material elements of production, is infal- 
libly the way to drain it of its capital and 
impoverish it ; and consequently it is the way 
to reduce its powers of consumption, for it 
can only consume as far as it can pay. The 
vicious circle, then, in which England has been 
moving for the last two centuries must be 
interrupted by the general impoverishment 
of the communities whom she requires for 
the consumption of her products ; and this 
is the vice, the deep-seated and irremediable 
vice, of her system. Thus, she has placed 
herself in the strange and unprecedented 
situation of finding that she has had to con- 
tend against two equally active causes of 
ruin, the one in the activity of her consumers, 
and the other indolence; in their activity, 
because it creates rivals whom she can always 
overcome; and in their indolence, because it 
deprives her of consumers whom she cannot 
do without. 
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This is what has happened before now on 
a small scale, and what will inevitably happen 
on a much larger one. What losses has 
England not incurred by the simple fact of 
its products having increased in an undue 
proportion to the products against which 
they must be exchanged ! How often has not 
England produced, upon calculations the 
extravagance of which has been cruelly chas- 
tised by the event ! We cannot so soon 
forget the great crisis which served as a 
denouement to the intrigues of the English in 
the countries which extend from Mexico to 
Paraguay. Hardly had the news arrived in 
England that South America offered a free 
field for commercial adventure, than every 
head was raised high and every heart beat 
with joy. Production never ran mad to such 
an extent before. To listen to the specula- 
tors, it only required a few days and a few 
vessels to bring over to Great Britain the 
immense treasures which were shut up in 
America. Confidence was so strong, that 
the banks were hurried to coin money with 
the hope of getting there first. And what 
was the result of this great movement ? They 
had calculated upon everything except what 
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they were to get in exchange, and how they 
were to remit it. America took care of its 
gold, for they could not extract it from the 
mines ; the country, which had been aban- 
doned to fire and sword, had nothing to give 
them in exchange for the merchandise they 
took there — neither cotton nor indigo. How 
many millions, and how many tears, this great 
mystification cost the English, is well known 
to the English themselves, and to all Europe 
besides ! 

And while England exhausts itself in 
almost incredible efforts to render the whole 
universe tributary to its industry, what a 
spectacle does its internal history present to 
the attentive observer ! Factories succeed 
to factories ; the invention of to-day super- 
sedes the invention of yesterday ; the furnaces 
of the north ruin those of the west; the 
working classes increase beyond all measure 
under the excitement of unlimited competi- 
tion; the number of cattle, which supply 
food for man, lags far behind the number of 
horses which man must feed ; the bread of 
charity supplies the place of that of industry; 
a poor law is introduced which stimulates 
poverty to multiply ; and England, in short. 
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presents, to an astonished and indignant 
world, a spectacle of extreme misery, cower- 
ing under the wings of inordinate opulence. 
Such are the results of that politico-econo- 
mical maxim, which is a part and parcel of 
its national system — " England must every- 
where, and at any cost, look out for con- 
sumers ! " 

And to obtain these disastrous results, how 
often has England been compelled to resort 
to acts of injustice, to encourage treasons, to 
sow discords, to foment wars, subsidise iniqui- 
tous coalitions, and combat glorious ideas ! 

But I will not go further ; I will not finish 
this melancholy history, so that no one shall 
accuse me of a wish to insult that brave and 
ancient race, the English. No ; I do not 
wish to forget, in spite of all the evil she has 
inflicted in the world and in my country, that 
England can appeal to some immortal pages 
in the history of mankind ; that England 
was the earliest seat of Liberty in Europe ; 
that her laws, even under the yoke of a crush- 
ing aristocracy, have done striking and solemn 
homage to the dignity of man ; that from 
her bosom issued the fiercest, but the most 
powerful, cry against the tyranny of Popery 
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leagued with the Inquisition ; and that at 
this day she is the only country which party 
heats have not rendered inhospitable, and 
dangerous to the weak. For, lastly, it is 
there that you have found an asylum, ye poor 
and noble proscribed, who have retired from 
the arena wounded^ but not vanquished. It 
is there that you have enjoyed that life of the 
mind and of the heart, which is your only 
wealth under your heavy aflBiction ; and it is 
there that we follow you in thought — we, 
almost as unfortunate, and almost as much 
exiles as yourselves ; since we may look round 
for a moment, and ask, " Where is our coun- 
try V though living in the midst of her; but 
alas ! so changed by her degradation, that we 
cannot recognise her when we behold her ! 
The expiation, moreover, of England is not 
yet complete. A modern pvbliciste has said 
that there is a penal code for nations as well 
as for individuals ; and that truth has been 
most painfully proved by the history of Eng- 
land. Where is now her power ? Her em- 
pire of the seas has escaped from her. Her 
Indian possessions are menaced. Lately, too, 
the Peers of England nearly humbled them- 
selves to hold the stirrup of the conqueror of 
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Toulouse, when they no more dared to call 
him the " Vanquished of Waterloo !" 

And that English aristocracy, the strong- 
est and most splendid aristocracy in the world, 
to what pass has it come ? Look now for its 
chiefs. Is it the Lord Lyndhurst, the son of 
an obscure painter ? Is it Sir Robert Peel, 
the son of a cotton manufacturer, raised to a 
baronetcy by Pitt ? or Lord Wellington, the 
decrepit representative of an Irish bourgeoise 
family, the Wellesleys ! Yes, see in these 
the chiefs of the British aristocracy — the men 
who .guide, who govern, who personify it ! 

Moreover, it is not a long while ago since 
the Marquis of Westminster exclaimed before 
the House of Lords : — " It is said that we 
must sacrifice the fifth of our revenues — we, 
the possessors of the soil of Great Britain ! 
Are those who say so ignorant that the other 
four-fifths belong to our creditors ? " 

The exaggeration of these words is mani- 
fest ; for unfortunately it is too true that the 
inalienability of estates in England places out 
of the reach of any process the greater part 
of the revenues of the nobility, and these 
revenues are immense. If, as it appears cer- 
tain, they amount to thirty-five millions for 
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the hundred families of Peers, and to a mil- 
liard and three hundred millions for the four 
hundred thousand persons of which the ba- 
ronets and gentry consist, it must be confessed 
that the British nobility have appropriated 
a very fine share of the spoils of the globe. 
But see what danger threatens the commerce 
of England. The aristocracy is a partner in 
every branch of its industry ; and we may 
predict that it will not be long before 
its chastisement, in a material sense, will 
begin. 

As for its moral chastisement, it cannot 
well be more cruel than it is. The riches of 
these great lords leave them a prey to I know 
not what sort of vague melancholy — a malady 
which God sends for the mighty ones of the 
earth, to bend them down under affliction — 
affliction, the imposing and terrible lesson 
of equality ! What in fact do these proud 
lords find in the midst of their enjoyments ! 
Bitterness of thought, and eternal inquie- 
tude of soul. It is right, then, that they 
fly from their foggy island, and go to scat- 
ter their ill-gotten gold in other parts 
of the world, which they have robbed 
of it, and where they may be seen drag- 
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ing along the burden of their miserable 
wealth.* 

The question now is, whether bourgeoise 
Frajttce wishes to be another Englwid — 
whether, to feed its industrial power ever- 
lastingly with new aliments, it wishes to 
replace the odious domination of the banner 
of St. George over the ocean ; for that is, for 
a great people, the irresistible conclusion of 
the logic of competition. But England will 

* M. Louis Blanc, like many others of his clever coun- 
trymen, will not take the trouble to acquire a knowledge of 
England and her institutions. Indeed, they seem to delight 
in perverting the little knowledge they have of this country, 
and studiously misrepresent everything in relation to her, 
wherever a convenient opportunity presents itself. Is not 
this a necessity of their position, rather than a deficiency 
of their understanding ? Are tiiey not compelled to fawn 
upon and flatter the ugly Promkenstem which they have 
conjured up in the Labour-question % And now that they 
have fostered and fondled this dreaded monster into action, 
can they control his feelings and regulate his actions ? 
What will be the value of property in France if their 
system in regard to labour and capitfd is to prevail ? Nous 
verrons. Comment would be useless upon the raving 
rhapsody against the aristocracy of this country ; as the 
writer is as wilfully (I) ignorant of this distinguished part 
of our institutions, as he is of the manufacturing and com- 
mercial classes. He nmst flatter his countrymen ; and he 
can do this effectually by writing down to their stupid 
ignorance and mahgnant prejudices, in regard to every- 
ti^g relating to England or tiie English ! 
1 
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not let the sceptre of the seas be taken from 
her without a fight for it; a bourgeoise 
France, therefore, should set out as soon 
as possible to smother the English in their 
island. 
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CHAPTER V. 

COMPETITION NECESSARILY LEADS TO A WAR 
TO THE DEATH BETWEEN FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND. 

In order that there may exist a natural 
alliance between two nations, it is necessary 
that they should be capable of being mutually 
serviceable to each other; and, therefore, 
neither their resources, nor their economical 
constitution and objects, should be the same. 
France and England are two powers which, 
to live, require employment and expansion 
without; and here we have a preliminary 
obstacle to any durable alliance between 
them. When Rome was extending itself by 
conquest, and Carthage was seeking to extend 
itself by commerce, they ended by coming 
into collision with a shock. So between 
France and England a conflict is inevitable, 
because the economic constitution of the two 
i2 
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countries is now the same^ and makes both 
essentially maritime. Is not the dominating 
principle of our social order unlimited compe- 
tition i and has not unlimited competition for 
its corollary, ever-increasing and hap-hazard 
production ! And to find new outlets conti- 
nually for a production whose flight is so impe- 
tuous and irregular, must we not industrially 
conquer the world and command the seas ! 

The day that we destroyed the Jurandes 
and the Mattresses^ the question naturally 
assumed this shape: there is a nation too 
much in the world ; it is necessary that either 
France shall perish^ or England be scratched 
out of the map. ^' On that day, in fact, some 
strange compUcations were added to the 
revelry, which, in the fifteenth century, 
brought a Duke of Bedford to Paris, and 
sent Charles VIL to Bourges. In 1789 
France adopted all the traditions of the 
English poUtical economy; she became an 
industrial nation after their fashion. Started 
upon the rapid down-hill of competition, she 
imposed upon herself the necessity of esta- 
blishing counting-houses in every land, and 
agents in every port. But to dispute the 
ocean with England, that would have been 
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tearing the very life out of her. France was 
well aware of this. Hence the coalitions 
which she purchased ; hence the blockade of 
the Continent ; hence the frightful struggle 
between Napoleon and Pitt. But Pitt dead, 
and Napoleon murdered by slow torture, the 
struggle will necessarily begin again. There 
is only one way of avoiding it; and that 
would be by making France purely agricul- 
tural, England remaining essentially indus- 
trial. Our hommes (TEtat themselves have 
no doubt of this ; or, when M. Thiers lately 
said from the Tribune — " France must con- 
tent itself with being the first nation of the 
Continent," he pronounced words of which he 
was certainly ignorant of the significance. 
No ; there cannot be room on the sea, vast 
as it is, for England and France too, while 
they are governed by the same economical 
policy, and consequently animated by the 
same spirit. Both of them seeking to expand 
themselves outwards^ and unable to live except 
on the condition of doing so, how is it possible 
that they can avoid the shock of a collision J 
This is the knot of the question. Thus the 
motive which induced England to exclude 
France from the last treaty was entirely a 
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commeroial motive. Nothing is more explicit 
than the language of the '* Globe," the spe- 
cial organ of Lord Palmerston. According 
to that journal, if Lord Palmerston was will- 
ing to nm risks of a rupture with France, if 
he urged the Cabinet of St. Jameses to turn 
the Syrian insurrections to account against 
Mehemet Ali, it was because he saw of what 
importance it was to England to bring that 
country under its commercial protectorate. 
The plan of Lord Palmerston is very simple. 
He regards Syria as the key of the East, and 
he wished to put that key into the hands of 
England. He would make an arrangement 
with the Divan, by which the Pachas or Vice- 
roys of Syria would act in everything accord- 
ing to the views of the representatives of the 
British Government. The English Minister, 
as we see, made no mystery of his designs. 
To open to England three routes to India — 
the first by the Red Sea, the second by Syria 
and the Euphrates, and the third by Syria, 
Persia, and Belooohistan — such was the sum 
of England's aspirations. We may conceive 
that to realise them it would consent to 
abandon Constantinople to Russia; these 
three routes once opened, the " Globe"' inge- 
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nuously adds, that they would be studded with 
markets. Thus, England of the present day 
is always Old England still. To-day, as 
yesterday, and as ever, that the indomitable 
cupidity of that race should be seeking and 
finding fresh consumers. Has England cot- 
tons and woollens for which she wants an 
outlet ! Quick, conquer the East ! Humi- 
liate France ! The question with England 
is something more than this — ^it is how to 
live ! and that its economical constitution 
will only permit her to do on the condition 
of subjugating the world by her merchants. 

But that which is a question of life and 
death for England is equally so for France, 
if the principle of competition is maintained. 
Competition, therefore, is necessarily setting 
the world on fire. Now all men would ap- 
plaud France from their hearts, if she drew 
her sword for the liberty of the world ; but 
ought she to draw it only to give fresh occa- 
sion for the brigandages of England ? Ah ! 
a poor-law and Chartism are not the only 
penalties for giving up the universe to pillage ! 

The existing social order is bad. How are 
we to change it \ Before saying what would 
be, in our opinion, the possible remedy, let 
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US prove how important it is, that Political 
Reform (the exclusive preoccupation of some) 
and Social Reform (the exclusive preoccu- 
pation of others) should march together in 
the van. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

NECESSITY OF A DOUBLE REFORM. 

There are many bold thinkers at the pre- 
sent day who are indiflFerent to everything 
but the organisation of labour. " What sig- 
nify to us/' they say, " all your parliamentary 
disputes, and all your little quarrels about 
portfolios, and all your revolutions at the 
palace I Descend with us to the bottom of 
this society which is on the eve of breaking 
up, you will find there many other subjects 
for fear or hope. These are the depths 
which must be fathomed. What, after all, 
are governments ! Merely transitory forms. 
Let society be regenerated ; and the power, 
which ceases to have any relations with the 
new civilisation, will fall of itself, and by its 
own proper weakness.'^ 

What sophisms are all these ! Yes, with- 
out doubt, society readjusted would call into 
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existence a new power ; but is the existence 
of power so independent of that of society, 
that you can change the latter without lay- 
ing hands on the former ? When you have 
decided on the proper mode of inaugurating 
the principle of association and the organi- 
sation of labour, how do you hope to arrive 
at the realisation of your doctrines I Power 
is organised force. Power supports itself 
upon blind interests, but which are infatuated 
with their blindness ; and on passions which 
are hostile to everything that is new. Power 
has chambers which menace you with their 
laws, tribunals which can reach you with 
their judgments, soldiers who can attack you 
with their bayonets. Master then this power 
when you wish it to overwhelm you. Get 
hold of it as an instrument, under the penalty 
of coming into collision with it as an obstacle. 
And more : the emancipation of the pro- 
letaire is too complicated a work ; it is bound 
up with too many reforms ; it shocks so 
many habits ; it contradicts too many preju- 
dices; it is opposed, not in reality, but in 
appearance, to too many interests, to allow 
us to suppose that it can be accomplished by 
a series of partial efforts and isolated experi- 
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ments. All the power of the State should 
be enlisted for its application, and even that 
would assuredly not be too much for such an 
arduous undertaking. What the proletaires 
want for their emancipation is the instru- 
ments of labour ; and it is for the Govern- 
ment to furnish them. No; without political 
reform social reform is not possible; for if 
the latter is the end, the former is the means. 
A very common error, nevertheless, pre- 
vails at the present time, and we must fairly 
admit that it is participated in by many emi- 
nent men. They do not deny the necessity 
of resolving social questions ; they even con- 
fess that it is for Social Reform as the result, 
that Political Reform should be accom- 
plished ; but they think that the discussion 
of these grave difficulties should be deferred 
till the Political Revolution has taken place. 
Such is not our advice. The revolutions 
which do not miscarry are those which have 
a precise object, and one which has been de- 
fined beforehand. Look at the bourgeoise 
Revolution of '89. When it burst forth, any 
one could have drawn up the programme. 
Issuing forth in a living form from the Ency- 
clopMie^ that great laboratory of the ideas 
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of the eighteenth century, it had nothing 
more to do than to take substantial possession 
of the domain which it had morally conquered 
before. It is true that the Tiers-etat saw no 
inconvenience at the time in doing with- 
out legislators. '^ Les mandats imp^ratifs ! '''' 
they cried, on every side, '* Les mandats im- 
peratifs ! *** And why ? Because in the con- 
viction of all, the object of the Revolution 
was perfectly defined. They knew what 
they wanted, and why, and in what manner 
they wanted it. Open the records of that 
epoch, you will find the revolutions complete, 
for the constitution of 1791 is only a faithful 
resume of it. And how powerfully was that 
Revolution of 1789 installed, and how deeply 
have its roots descended into the ground- 
work of society ! The storms of the Conven- 
tion passed over it ; the Empire, with cities 
taken and battles won, eclipsed it ; the Re- 
storation fought against it with all that is 
most influential amongst men — political and 
religious superstition combined ; and it rose 
up again out of the mixed ruins of the Con- 
vention, the Empire, and the Restoration. 
The year 1830 belongs to the chain of which 
1789 was the first link. The year 1789 com- 
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menced the domination of the bowrgeoise — 
1830 has continued it. 

See, on the contrary, the Revolution of 
1793* How long did it last! and what re- 
mains of it ? And yet, what influence, what 
boldness, and what genius were the men 
endowed with who were responsible for its 
triumph I What gigantic efforts ! What 
terrible activity ! What influences called 
into play, from enthusiasm to terror ! What 
instruments were employed to propagate the 
new doctrines, from the sword of the Oeneral 
to the knife of the Executioner ! But the 
object of that Revolution was not defined 
beforehand. None of the theories launched 
at hazard by Robespierre and Saint- Just had 
been elaborated in the heart of the nation. 
Jean Jacques did well in writing his Contrat 
Social, but how could the voice of one man 
fail to be lost in the immense clamour with 
which the publicistes of the bourgeoise filled 
the eighteenth century. In this way the 
intellectual sterility of that heroic and pro- 
digious self-creation, the Convention, admits 
of an explanation. The men who composed, 
could only destroy one another; because, 
neither without nor within the sphere of 
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agitation which raged amoDgst themselves, 
had they any fixed and preponderating opi- 
nions. But where nothing is decided by 
opinion, everything is decided by passion ; 
and see how into the same basket fell in 
succession the head of Danton on that of 
Vergeaud, the head of Herbert on that of 
Danton, and the head of Robespierre on that 
of Herbert ! 

Let us remember these terrible struggles, 
and meditate upon the instruction which 
they convey. Let us not now lose sight 
either of the means or of the end^ and so far 
from avoiding the discussion of social theories, 
let us provoke them as much as we can, in 
order that we may not be taken unprepared, 
and know how to direct our power whenever 
we may be masters of it. 

But many false ideas will be put forth, and 
many hallucinations preached, amongst the 
people. What does that objection mean! 
Is it given to man to arrive at truth at one 
step ? And because he is plunged in dark- 
ness, is he to be forbidden to make towards 
the light, because, to reach it, he must pass 
through the shade ? Are you sure that the 
human mind can derive nothing from what 
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you call hallucinations i Are you sure that 
the hallucination of to-day, may not in ten 
years be a truth ; and that, in order that 
the truth may be realised ten years hence, 
it is not at all necessary that it should be 
hazarded as an hallucination to-day i A new 
doctrine, be what it may, political, religious, 
or social, is never promulgated without find- 
ing more opponents than advocates, and does 
not gain many disciples until after it has lost 
many martyrs. Have not all the opinions 
which have powerfully governed mankind 
been condemned as foolish, before they have 
been accepted as wise ? 

But what are you afraid of? That false 
notions should be inspired into the public 
mind, respecting the condition of the pro- 
letaire, and the means to change it? I 
answer, that if these notions are false, dis- 
cussion will dissipate them, as the wind 
blows the chaff from the grain. If it could 
be otherwise, progress would become a 
chimera, and we should have nothing to do 
but to. hide our heads in our mantles. 

Again, of what are you afraid? Lest the 
boldness of certain solutions, given to social 
questions, should excite uneasiness, and 
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damage the success of political reform ! But, 
let me ask, do the questions of universal 
sufirage, the sovereignty of the people, and 
democratic government, frighten no one in 
France ? and what are we to do, if not prove 
to the timid, by good and earnest reasons, 
the childishness of their fears t 

My Ood ! That which causes the most 
alarm is less what is said than what is left 
unsaid. The Unknown ! this is the greatest 
terr<Hr of weak minds. Will the democratic 
party be accused of pushing forward to 
industrial Jacquerie, when they scientifically 
develop the means of rescuing industry 
from the frightful disorder which now con- 
founds it ? Will the blind prejudices of the 
hourgeoise be armed against it, when it has 
proved that the ever-increasing concentra- 
tion of capital menaces them with the same 
yoke as the withers of the working classes 
are now wrung by. To this we must add, 
that in order to obtain the adhesion of a 
great majority of the people to any political 
reform, the only way to render that reform 
prompt and decisive is to demonstrate to the 
people the relation which exists between a 
change of power and the amelioration of 
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their condition, material or moral. We will 
venture to say, that it is this which the 
democratic party have hitherto neglected to 
observe, and that it is this neglect which has 
hitherto retarded its victory. The task 
imposed upon the defenders of the people 
is to discuss everything which bears upon 
Social Reform, as the Object to be attained, 
and to labour actively for Political Reform as 
the Means of attaining it; and it is a severe, 
a glorious task ; for it is to establish the 
sovereignty of Justice, by the discovery of 
truth and the subjugation of force. 

To arrive at this social revolution, it is 
absolutely necessary that we should build as 
much as possible upon the present ground- 
work of society. In other words, it is 
important that we should seek not a mathe- 
matical abstraction, but a practical solution.* 

* Theories for the reorganisation of society, and even 
for the regeneration of man — ^that is, fitting him again for 
the more simple relations of society in its primitive stage 
of civilisation — ^have been very abundant in France during 
the last twenty years. The doctrines of Owen gave a great 
impulse to them at one time. Amongst the catues celehres 
of France, not the least striking is the action brought by 
Baron de Beausedejour, a friend of Lafayette's, against one 
M. Phiquepal d'Arusmont, a Socialist preceptor, for 
damages of a very extraordinary sort We have heard 

K 
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Owen was not a practical reformer, because 
he wished to distribute the fruits of labour 

here of a workman being sued for spoiling the raw mate- 
* rials intrusted to him ; but we do not remember a case of 
the sort in which a schoolmaster had been the defendant. 
Baron de Beaus^dejour intrusted his nephew to M. Phi- 
quepal, the latter engaging to " make a man " out of his 
materials. This was literally the condition of the bond, 
for a salary of 48^. per annum. The shop in which 
M. Phiquepal chose to complete the work he had under- 
taken, was Robert Owen's establishment in New Harmony. 
Here the preceptor set about his work by instructing his 
pupil in the <' useful art " of tailoring, shoemaking, mixing 
mortar, horse-shoeing, cooking his own food, &c. ; and 
when the nephew was brought home with his education 
finished, the poor Baron found that the heir of his fortune 
was nothing better than a very admirable savage. It cost 
M. Blanqui, another preceptor, three years to undo M. Phi- 
quepal's work, and the Baron and the nephew joined in 
prosecuting the latter for all the mischief he had done. The 
case was put by the Avoc&t du Bai, thus : — ** M. Baron de 
Beaus^dejour avai^ remis son neveuaM, Phiquepal pour en 
FAiRE UN HOMME. Ce H^etatt poT lui demander Prop ; eh 
hien 1 il n'en a pas m^e fait un homme, mais tm cordon- 
nieTy un laborew, vm. m^fon ! " " Y(Ala ! " exclaims Flora 
Tristan at this judgment; « VoUa/ c'est-a-dire, q"un 
cordormier, wi laior&wry un mxigon, ne son pas des hommes.'* 
M. Blanc himself admits that society must be indoctrin- 
ated with new ideas altogether before they are fit for abso- 
lute social equality ; and he differs from St. Simon in this 
essential particular, that in the general partage des biens he 
does not include that portion of the live stock which we 
call wives and children. M. Blanc, on the contrary, is 
quite a " family man." He may therefore be considered 
the moderecfif Social Reform, while St Simon is the type 
of the thorough Social Republican. Adolphe Boyer is 
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amongst the common body according to their 
wants, while their services^ on the other hand, 

often quoted as one of the apostles of Social Reform ; but 
we find little or no inclination to this cre^ in his '' L'Etat 
des Ouvries." He proposes, in fact, nothing more than an 
effective general association of the working classes, and the 
establishment of a tribunal to arbitrate between them and 
their masters, in which they shall be themselves fairly 
represented. His work, indeed, has so little matter in it, 
that it would not have been remembered till now, had 
it not been for the striking method he adopted of adver- 
tising it — namely, illustrating his complaints of the difficul- 
ties which the working man has to contend with, by 
destroying himself because he could not raise eight or nine 
pounds to pay his publisher. 

Fourrier and his disciple, Victor Considerant, have 
certainly treated the problem of organising labour with 
the greatest pretension to science ; but what they aim at is 
a mere mimicry of onmipotence. They perceive the 
admirable order which prevails throughout the material 
universe, which requires no interpositions, no corrections, 
no visible constraint, to preserve its eternal harmony and 
fitness ; and all this, they say, is effected by matter being 
endowed with certain principles of action and motion. 
Why, therefore, they ask, 'may not society, by being simi- 
larly endowed, acquire a like faculty of harmonious self- 
government, without requiring the constant interposition 
of authority to restrain the several parts of its system from 
rmining wild, and throwing the whole into confusion by 
abandoning the orbits presented to them 1 The Seer of 
Ploughkeepsie assures us, that something like this has 
been obtained in the higher order of planets ; but human 
nature (if it is human) is admitted to be organised there 
very differently from ours, and to overflow with sympathies 
and intelligences of which our grosser matter (unless in a 
transcendental state of clairvoyance) is utterly unsusceptible. 

k2 
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constituted no element in his social organisa- 
tion. Nor were the St. Simonians practical 
reformers, for they demanded the abolition 
of Family and the immediate destruction of 
the principle of Inheritance. And Charles 
Fourrier, again, was not a practical reformer, 
because he left the distribution of labour, 
industrial and agricultural, to the caprice of 
individuals, and introduced into his social 
organisation everything except the idea of 
Power. 

But how many powerful ideas, neverthe- 
less, are stirred up in the works of all these 
men, and of Fourrier in particular! M. 
Louis Reyband, a laborious and intelligent 
writer, has published a faithful and luminous 

Of Madame Tristan's scheme, we need only say that it 
amomits to no more than the working classes establishing 
self-supporting hospitals, almshouses, and schools for them- 
selves, and paying a defender half a million of francs per 
annum, to agitate for the rights of labour, after the same 
fashion as O'Connell was paid to agitate for '^ Justice to 
Ireland." M. Chevalier, on the other hand, thinks that 
the State should make a provision for the aged and infirm 
workman, on the principle that he is as much the servant 
of the State as the soldier is, and, when no longer fit for 
service, from age or infirmity, deserves a pension still 
more. It is strange that M. Chevalier does .not see that 
this would be a poor-law in disguise — a State poor-law, in 
fact, instead of a parochial one. 
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eacpoai of the theories promulgated by these 
three bold reformers ; and truly he has 
rendered a great service by popularising 
ideas so generally ignored or unknown. For 
the importance of social researches cannot at 
this day be contested by any one. 

Let us now explain what will be the pos- 
sible remedy for our present evils, cautioning 
the reader at the same time, that the social 
order of which we are about to develop the 
basis, is only contemplated as one of tran- 
sition. 
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THE ORGANISATION. 

The Government shall be considered the 
Supreme Regulator of Industry, and invested 
for the accomplishment of its task, with great 
power. That task will consist in driving 
competition out of the field by turning 
against it its own weapons. Thus : — 

The Government shall raise a loan, the 
produce of which shall be devoted to the 
creation of Social Ateliers in the most im- 
portant branches of the National Industry. 

As this creation will require the disburse- 
ment of considerable funds, the number of 
original Ateliers shall be rigorously circum- 
scribed ; but, in virtue of their very organ- 
isation, as we shall see hereafter, they will be 
endowed with an immense force of expansion. 

As the Government will be the sole founder 
of the Social Ateliers, to it will belong the 
province of framing a code for them. This 
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code, devised and voted by the representa- 
tives of the nation, shall have the form and 
force of law. 

As far as the capital obtained for the pur- 
chase of the instruments of labour will admit, 
all workmen will be invited to employment 
in the Social Ateliers, who can give guaran- 
tees of their morality. 

As the false and anti- social education 
which has been given to the existing gene- 
ration does not permit them to entertain 
any other motive to emulation than an in- 
crease of compensation, a scale of salaries 
will be graduated according to the hierarchy 
of functions, it being confidently left to a 
totally new education to effect a change 
thenceforth in their ideas and manners. It 
need hardly be said that the salary should, 
in all cases, be amply sufficient for the sup- 
port of the workman. 

For the first year the Government shall 
regulate the Hierarchy of Functions; but 
after the first year it shall be difiFerent. The 
workmen having had time to appreciate 
each other, and being all equally inte- 
rested, as they will have had time to learn, 
in the success of the Association, the 
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Hierarchy shall proceed on the principle of 
election. 

Every year an account shall be made up 
of the net profit, which shall be divided into 
three parts. One part shall be equally 
divided among the members of the Associa- 
tion ; another shall be destined — first to the 
support of the aged, infirm and sick, — and 
secondly to the alleviation of the crises which 
may fall on other branches of industry, every 
branch of industry owing mutual aid and 
succour to each other; and the remaining 
part shall be devoted to furnishing the instru- 
ments of labour to those who wish to join the 
Association, in order that it may be able to 
extend itself indefinitely. In each of these 
Associations, composed of Industries which 
can be carried on upon an extensive scale, 
those who belong to other professions, which, 
by their very nature, scatter and localise 
themselves, will be admissible ; so that 
every Atelier may be composed of different 
professions, and grouped round one great 
branch of Industry, all being different parts of 
the same whole, subjected to the same laws, 
and participating in the same advantages. 

Each member of the Social Atelier will 
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have the right of laying out his salary as he 
pleases ; but the evident economy and indis- 
putable excellence of living in common will 
not be long in begetting, out of an associa* 
tion of labour, a voluntary association of 
wants and enjoyments. 

Capitalists will be invited to join the 
Association, and will receive interest upon 
the capital invested by them, which interest 
will be guaranteed by the Budget ; but they 
will not participate in the profits except they 
do so in the capacity of workmen. 

The Social Atelier once mounted on these 
principles, the results which must, ensue are 
obvious. In every capital branch of industry, 
as of machine making, silk or cotton manu* 
facture or printing, there will be a Social 
Atelier waging competition against private 
industry ! Will the contest last long ? No ; 
because the Social Atelier will always have 
the advantage over the individual Atelier, — 
first, of the economy of the workmen living 
in common, and, secondly, of a mode of 
organisation by which all the workmen, 
without exception, are interested in produc- 
ing quick and well. Will the contest prove 
subversive of the interests of labour i No ; 
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because the Government will always have the 
power of neutralising its effects by preventing 
the products turned out by its Ateliers falling 
too low. At the present time, when an indi- 
vidual, who is very rich, enters into the list 
with others who are less so, such an unequal 
contest cannot fail to be disastrous ; because 
an individual only looks to his own private 
interest ; and if he can sell as cheap again as 
his competitors^ and so, by ruining them, get 
the field to himself, he will do so. But the 
question is changed, when the State itself, 
and not an individual, is in this situation. 

Will the State, animated by the spirit we 
desire, have any advantage in throwing in- 
dustry on its back, and giving a shock to all 
existing interests ? Will it not, by its nature 
and position, be the natural protector to those 
with whom it will enter into a holy compe- 
tition, with the object of adjusting the rela- 
tions of society? Therefore, between the 
industrial war which the great capitalist now 
declares against the small capitalist, and 
that which the State would declare, under 
our system, against the individual system, 
there is no possible comparison. The first 
necessarily legitimatises fraud, violence, and 
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all the evils which follow in the train of 
iniquity ; the other will be conducted with- 
out brutality, without subversive attacks, and 
only in such a manner as is adapted to attain 
its object, the gradual and pacific absorption 
of private by Social Ateliers. Thus, instead of 
being, as every great capitalist is now, the 
master and tyrant of the market, the State 
will be its regulator. It will avail itself of 
the weapon of competition — ^not to violently 
upset a particular industry, which it will be 
much more its interest to avoid — but to draw 
it insensibly into the general amalgamation. 
Very soon, indeed, throughout the whole 
sphere of an industry in which a Social Atelier 
is established, we should see both capitalists 
and working men flocking to the Social 
Atelier, by reason of the advantages it would 
present to its associates. At the end of a 
certain time we should see it produce, without 
usurpation, without injustice, without irrepa- 
rable disasters, and to the profit of the prin- 
ciple of Association, the phenomenon which 
it now so deplorably produces, and by main 
tyranny, to the profit of individual selfishness. 
A very rich capitalist can, as things are now, 
by giving his rivals a great coup, leave them 
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dead on the field and monopolise a whole 
branch of industry himself. Under our sys- 
tem, the State will make itself the master of 
industry by little and little ; and^ as the 
result of its success, we shall have obtained, 
not a monopoly, but the defeat of Competition 
in Association. 

Suppose the object accomplished in a parti- 
cular branch of industry ; suppose the makers 
of machines, for example, drawn into the 
service of the State, that is, submitting them- 
selves to the principles of general regulation. 
As the same branch of industry cannot con- 
fine its labours to the same spot, but must 
have different centres, there will be an 
opportunity of establishing, between all the 
Ateliers belonging to the same branch of 
industry, the same system of association as is 
established between the members of each 
particular Atelier. For it would be absurd, 
after having put an end to competition among 
individuals, to allow it to survive amongst 
corporations. In each sphere of labour, there- 
fore, which comes under the regulation of the 
Government, there will be one central Atelier 
with which all the other Ateliers will be 
in correspondence as subsidiaries. Just as 
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M. Rothschild, besides his house of business 
in France, possesses others also in different 
parts of the world which correspond with the 
principal seat of his business, so each branch 
of industry will have its principal seat and its 
subsidiaries. Then there will be no more 
competition. Between the different centres 
which belong to the same centre, there will 
be a common interest, and instead of its 
efforts being marked by a ruinous internal hos- 
tility, they will converge to the common good. 
I will not insist upon the simplicity of this 
mechanism; it is self-evident. It may be 
remarked, however, that in effect each Atelier 
will, after the first year, be quite capable of 
getting on alone. The part of the Govern- 
ment will be confined to seeing that the 
proper relations are kept up between all the 
branches of the same branch of industry, and 
preventing the principles of common regula- 
tion from being violated. The State is of 
little use now, because it only complicates 
things. Just fancy for a moment the state 
of things when it was lawful for any man to 
forward his letters in any manner he chose, 
and when the State interposed, saying, ^^ For 
the future I will regulate the conveyance of 
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all letters myself.**' What objections can be 
now made to this ? How could the Govern- 
ment contrive that everything that is written 
by 34 millions of people to other S4 millions 
of people, every day, and every hour of the 
day, shall arrive to a minute at its destina- 
tion? Nevertheless, apart from a few dis- 
appointments, which are not the fault of the 
mechanism^ but of the authorities who manage 
it, we know with what marvellous precision 
this service is performed. I need not speak 
of the administration of the Post Office, and 
the wheel-within-wheel arrangement which it 
requires throughout. See, however, with 
what regularity that immense machine does 
its work. What, again ! Is it impossible to 
bring our workmen to work in combination, 
and that in a country where, for twenty years, 
one man animated a million of men with his 
own will ; made them, as it were, live in him^ 
and keep step with him. It is true that he 
acted upon them to destroy ; but is it in the 
nature of things — is it the will of God, and 
in the providential destiny of the human race 
— that it shall be impossible for them to com- 
bine to produce, while it is so easy for them 
to combine to destroy ? Again, I repeat that 
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the objections which consist in the supposed 
practical difficulties of the scheme, are by no 
means serious. I only ask the State to do, 
with the immense resources of every kind 
which it possesses, that which we now see 
done by simple individuals. 

Having identified the interests of the work- 
men in the same Atelier, we have arrived at 
the identification of the interests of all the 
Ateliers in the same branch of industry. To 
complete the system, we must now identify 
the interests of all branches of industry to- 
gether. It is for this reason that we have 
appropriated a part of the profits realised by 
each branch of industry, to enable the State 
to come to the aid of any branch, which un- 
foreseen and extraordinary circumstances may 
reduce to a state of distress. We must con- 
sider at the same time, that under our system 
commercial crises will be less frequent than 
they are now. How do they in a great mea- 
sure arise now? From the truly atrocious 
combat to which all our industrial interests 
abandon themselves ; a combat in which there 
must be a conquered as well as a conquering 
party, and which, like all combats, chains 
slaves to the triumphal cars of the victorious. 
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In destroying dompetition, we stifle the evils 
with which it is pregnant. Crises from that 
time can only come from without^ and these 
are the only ones it will be necessary for us 
to provide against. No doubt treaties of 
peace and alliance will not be sufficient for 
this; but how many disasters would be 
avoided if, for that disgraceful diplomacy, that 
game of hypocrisy, those frauds and turpi- 
tudes, which never have any other object than 
to allot the people among a few fortunate 
brigands, we substituted a system of alliance 
founded upon the necessities of industry and 
the reciprocal advantage of workmen in every 
part of the world ! But we must remember 
that this new kind of diplomacy will be im- 
practicable as long as the industrial anarchy 
which now devours us exists. This has only 
been too manifest for many years. Of what 
a desolating spectacle have we all this time 
been lookers-on ! Do not official inquiries 
show us the colonists arming against the 
growers of beet-root ; the mechanicians 
against their masters ; the ports against the 
manufacturing districts; Bourdeaux against 
Paris; the South against the North; the 
producer and the consumer everywhere arm- 
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ing against each other i And in the midst 
of this monstrous disorder, what can the 
Government do ! What one party : entreats 
with earnestness, the other rejects with fiiry ; 
that which is life to the one is death to the 
other. It is evident that this antagonism of 
domestic interests renders all provident action 
on the part of the Government impossible, 
and embarrassed it in all its relations with 
foreign powers. The State cannot devise 
any other means of action, than soldiers to 
guard us from dangers without, and geur 
d'armes from dangers within; and all the 
service it can render us is necessarily re- 
duced to its preventing the destruction of one 
party by destroying the other. Let the State 
resolutely place itself at the head of Industry ; 
concentrate all the energies of Industry, and 
rallyaround the same principle all the interests 
which are now cutting each other^s throats ; 
and then, how much more decisive, and produc-. 
tive of good results, would be its action abroad! 
The re-organisation of labour, therefore, would 
prevent, not only the crises which spring up 
amongst ourselves, but those also which the 
wind now wafts back with our merchantmen 
from the markets of the foreigner. 
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Need I continue the enumeration of the 
advantages which the new system would pro- 
duce ! In the industrial world in which we 
live now, every scientific discovery is a cala- 
mity; first, because machinery supersedes 
the workman who, to live, must have work ; 
and secondly, because they are murderous 
weapons in the hands of the producer, who 
has the means and the privilege of using 
them against all who have not the same 
means and the same privilege. In the system 
of competition, a new machine and a monopoly 
are synonymous terms; we have demonstrated 
it. But in the system of association and 
identification of interests, there will be no 
more patents, no more exclusive exploitations. 
The inventor will be recompensed by the 
State, and his discovery at once handed over 
for the use of all. Thus, that which is now 
an instrument of extermination will become 
an instrument of universal progress ; that 
which now reduces the workman to starva- 
tion, to despair, to revolt, will only serve 
to render his task less heavy, and to pro- 
cure him sufficient leisure to cultivate his 
intellect ; and^ in one word, that which 
now lets tyranny loose upon us, will lend 
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a helping hand to the triumph of frater- 
nity. 

In the inconceivable confusion in which we 
are now plunged, Commerce does not and 
cannot depend upon production. Standing 
between the man who labours and the man 
who consumes, Commerce makes use of each 
of them to domineer over the other. Fourrier, 
who has so vigorously attacked the exist- 
ing ordre social^ and after him his disciple 
M. Victor Considerant, have laid bare that 
great wound from which society is suflFering — 
and which is called Commerce — ^with irresist- 
ible logic. The merchant ought to be an 
agent of production, sharing alike in its 
profits and its losses. This is what reason 
dictates, and the general good imperiously 
demands. In the system which we propose, 
there is nothing that could be realised more 
easily. AH antagonism ceasing in a given 
branch of industry, it will have, as large 
commercial houses have now, magazines or 
depots of commodities in every place where 
the wants of consumption require them. 

What ought credit to be ? The means of 
furnishing the instrument of production to 
the workman. But now credit consists in a 
l2 
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different thing altogether. The banks lend 
only to the rich. If they were inclined t6 
lend to the poor, they would soon find them- 
selves in an abyss. Banks, established on the 
principle of supporting individualism, as they 
are now, can be nothing else than what they 
are — an admirable agency for making the 
rich more rich and the powerful more powers 
ful. Always monopoly under the semblanoe 
of liberty, and tyranny under the appearance 
of progress ! The proposed organisation will 
give a decisive blow to so many iniquities. If 
you want credit, behold it in that part of the 
profits which is reserved for enriching the 
Social Atelier with the instruments of produc-^ 
tion, and recruiting it with workmen. Then^ 
what necessity will you have for banks ? Sup>- 
press them. 

Will the excess of population be a subject 
of apprehension, when every workman, secure 
of his future income, acquires ideas of order 
and habits of forethought ? Why is misery, 
now, more prolific than opulence i We have 
already explained. 

In a system under which each sphere of 
industry will draw a certain number of men 
together, animated by thejsame spirit^ moved 
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by the same impulse, having common hopes 
and common interests, what room will there 
be, I ask, for that adulteration of products^ 
for those shifty tricks, those daily lies, those 
secret frauds, which every producer and dealer 
is compelled to practise by the necessity, 
come what may, of robbing his neighbour of 
his trade or fortune ! Our industrial reform 
will therefore in reality be a profound moral 
reform, and will make more converta in a day 
than all the homilies of preachers and essays 
of moralists in a century. 

What we have said upon industrial reform 
will give an idea upon what principles and 
upon what bases we would bring about an 
agricultural reform. The abuse of collateral 
successions is universally admitted* These 
successions should be abolished, and their 
values be declared the public property of 
the commune. Each commune would thus 
in time acquire a domain which it would 
make inalienable, and which, as it could not 
fail to extend itself, would bring about 
an immense Agricultural revolution, as the 
working of the commercial domain ought 
to be conducted on the great scale, and 
according to the true principles by which 
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industry is regulated. We shall return to 
this subject, which requires some further 
development. 

We have seen why, under the existing 
system, the education of the children of the 
people is impossible ; but in our system it 
will be more than probable, by our rendering 
it not only obligatory but gratuitous. The 
life of each workman being assured, and his 
salary being sufficient for his support, what 
right will he have to withhold his children 
from the school i Many serious people think 
that it would be dangerous at the present 
time to extend education among the lower 
orders ; and they are right. But how is it 
that they do not perceive that the danger of 
education is accumulative proof of the absur- 
dity of our ordre social ? Everything in it is 
false ; labour is not honoured ; the most use- 
ful professions are despised; the labourer 
under it is more or less an object of compas- 
sion, while we cannot find garlands enough 
for a dameuse I See, then, why the educa- 
tion of the people is dangerous i See why our 
colleges and our schools only furnish society 
with the ambitious, the discontented, and the 
factious ! But when we have instructed the 
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people in all that is most useful and most 
honourable — when there will be none but arts 
in society, and no more professions; when 
nothing will be worthy of contempt except 
what corrupts the soul, poisons it with pride, 
estranges them from the practice of frater- 
nity, and inoculates them with selfishness — 
then, when we show to our children by our 
example, what society is on the principles 
we have taught them, will education be 
dangerous still ! We make education a 
drill for all sorts of vanities^ for all sorts 
of barren pretensions ; and then we cry 
out ^' Anathema '*'* on education ! Bad 
books are written, illustrated by bad ex- 
amples, and we think we have sufficient 
authority to prevent the reading of them ! 
How pitiable ! 

Let us recapitulate. A social revolution 
should be tried : — 

1st. Because the existing state of society 
is too brimful with iniquities, miseries, and 
turpitudes, to exist much longer. 

2nd. Because there is no one who has not 
an interest, let his position^ his rank, or for- 
tune be what it may, in the inauguration of 
a new social order. 
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SnL Because this revolution, which is so 
necessary, may be accomplished without dif- 
ficulty and by peaceable means. 

In the new world upon which we should 
enter, there would be still something to be 
done for the complete realisation of the prin- 
ciple of fraternity. But everything, at least, 
will be prepared for that realisation, which 
will itself be a work of instruction. Huma- 
nity has wandered too far from its proper 
object for it to be altered in a day. The cor- 
rupting civilisation, under whose yoke we still 
are, has disturbed all interests, but it has, at 
the same time, disturbed all men's minds, 
and poisoned human intelligence at its foun- 
tain-head. Iniquity has become justice ; 
falsehood has become truth; and mankind are 
laying violent hands on each other in the 
dark. 

There are many false ideas to be destroyed ; 
and let us not doubt that they will disappear. 
Thus, for example, the day will come, when 
it will be confessed that he who has received 
from God the greatest measure of intelligence 
and strength, will only owe the greatest 
measure of service to his fellows. Then it 
will be the province of Genius, and it will be 
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worthy of it, to illustrate its legitimate em- 
pire, not by the amount of tribute which it 
receives from, but by the amount of service 
it renders to, society ; for an unequal measure 
of capacity ought not to entail an unequal 
measure of rights^ but impose an unequal 
measure of duties.* 

* M. Louis Blanc is placed, by a singular course of cir- 
cumstances, in a most painful position — ^namely, the neces- 
sity of carrying into effect his own plans. It would be 
well for mankind at large were all schemes and quacks 
brought to so severe a test as M. Blanc is ; as the world 
then would have a chance of ridding itself of a few plagues 
which periodically pester and palter with its infirmities ! 
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PART II. 

AN ANSWER TO VARIOUS OBJECTIONS. 

We will proceed to examine separately 
the objections which have been addressed to 
us ; and, that we may not run the chance of 
weakening them, we will quote them ver- 
batim. 

" How will the Government, when it has 
become the Entrepreneur of Industry, dis- 
charge its functions ! If we are to judge by 
the example of the Minister of Public 
Works, we can anticipate that it will neither 
be conspicuous for its economy, its activity, 
nor its spirit of enterprise and progress. 
Let us conceive that the Government directs 
the operations of industry, either as an 
object of public advantage, since the State is, 
at the same time, a producer and consumer, 
or as an object of fiscal policy. But when 
the State shall become the Sole Manufac- 
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turer, and be charged with providing for the 
wants of private consumption, what means 
will it have of distributing its products, and 
seeking vents for them at home or abroad i '^ 
If these objections were not urged with- 
out reason, they would be very grave ones 
indeed. It is that the State, if it become 
the Entrepreneur of Industry and charged with 
the duty of providing for the wants of private 
consumption^ would sink under the weight of 
a task so immense. I go farther : Supposing 
it competent to the task, we should run the 
risk of finding that the end of such a system 
would be tyranny; violence practised upon 
the individual under the mask of the public 
good ; the loss of all liberty, and the ener- 
gies of the whole nation, as it were, stifled. 
But have we proposed anything resembling 
such a system? The objection would be 
valid if urged against St. Simonism ; but 
what is there in common between our system 
and St. Simonism! We have said that the 
State ought to be the regulator of Industry ; 
does that mean that it ought to become the 
great Monopolist ! We have said that the 
State ought to form Social Ateliers, find the 
instruments of work for our workmen, to 
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recast our industrial oode, and give it the 
form and effect of law. Does that mean 
that the State ought to become a speculator, 
and the Entrepreneur of Industry? Who 
does not see that we are here attacked upon 
a ground which is not ours? Let us re- 
capitulate our project. It is seen, that we 
accord to the Government no share in the 
distribution of the profits obtained by the 
Social Ateliers ; and the Government, there- 
fore, in our system, is neither a monopolist 
nor a speculator. It is true that we require 
its interference administratively in the Social 
Ateliers, during the first year of its institu-^ 
tion ; but why confound that which is the 
basis of a system with that which is only a 
means of setting it in motion ! What have 
we said? "For the first year, before pro- 
secuting further the establishment of Social 
Ateliers, the Government shall regulate the 
Hierarchy of Functions. After the first year^ 
it shall be different. The workmen having 
had time to appreciate each other, and all 
being interested in the success of the AssO'' 
ciation, the Hierarchies shall go on upon the 
principle of election;*" which means, that 
the machine being once mounted, it will go 
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on by itself. The State will only have to see 
to the due observance of the statutes, as it 
has to see to the execution of all laws, with 
this difference alone, that these statutes 
being the working plan of the doctrine cf 
Association and Fraternity, Industry will 
very soon become familiar with the new 
methods, and the State will then have 
nothing to do but to clear away the obstacles 
which individual selfishness will endeavour to 
throw in the way of the movement. And 
particularly observe, we do not at all require^ 
as the St. Simonians do, that the State shall 
make everything on its own account; we 
only require that it shall take the initiative 
in nn industrial revolution, having for its 
object the substitution of the principle of 
Association for that of Competition. We 
do not require the State to become the En^ 
trepreneur of Industry, and to concentrate 
all monopolies in itself; we require its intern- 
position to furnish working implements t6 
Societies of workmen, and to provide such i 
code for these Societies that it shall be imr 
possible for them not to extend by degreein 
over the whole surface of the kingdom. 
'^ There is a coudtry which, for about three 
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centuries, has realised upon a vast scale a 
system very nearly resembling that proposed 
by M. Louis Blanc ; namely, Paraguay. 
Before the insurrection of the colonies of 
South America, that country was subject to 
a theocratic government which realised com- 
pletely the Utopian idea of a communion of 
goods and social fraternity. Apparently the 
government was conformable to the wishes 
of the citizens, since they desired to retain 
it, when they were delivered from the autho- 
rity of the mother country, without any 
other alteration than the substitution of an 
unitarian for a federative form. The Di- 
rector of the new system, Dr. Francia, im- 
proved upon the old one, and he. maintained 
his position without any more formal recog* 
nition than the unanimous and constant 
assent of the people. Raynal, after describ- 
ing the institutions of Paraguay, and given 
evidences of them which have never yet been 
falsified, remarked upon a phenomenon which 
he could not explain: ' It would seem/ he 
says, ' that the population ought to multiply 
fast under a government where no person is 
idle and no person is overworked ; where the 
food is wholesome, abundant, and equally at 
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the command of all the citizens, who are 
comfortably clothed ; where the aged, widows, 
and orphans, are amply provided for from 
the superfluous territory of the community ; 
where every one marries for love and not for 
money, and where a large family is a comfort 
without the possibility of its becoming a 
burden ; where debauchery, which is in- 
separable from the idleness which alike cor- 
rupts the opulent and the indigent, has not 
yet shortened the duration or degraded the 
respectability of human life ; where nothing 
provokes the irregular passions^ or stands 
in the way of regulated desires ; where 
they enjoy the advantages of commerce, 
without being exposed to the contagious 
vices of luxury ; where abundant magazines, 
and the mutual succours which nations, 
bound together by the brotherhood of a 
common religion, gratuitously tender to each 
other, are a secure resource against the 
dearth which may be caused by the incon- 
stancy or intemperance of the seasons ; 
where public vengeance has never yet been 
under the melancholy necessity of condemn- 
ing a single criminal to death, to degrada- 
tion, or long imprisonment ; where they are 
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ignorant of the very names of Tax and Law-^ 
suit, two terrible plagues which afflict nearly 
the whole human race ; such a country ought 
to be, it would seem, the most populoim 
country in the world. Nevertheless, this is 
far from being the case. The fact is, that 
on a territory equal in extent to France, 
Paraguay does not contain half a million of 
inhabitants. There must be some deep* 
seated vices in a society founded upon a 
community of goods to neutralise so many 
blessings.'" 

It would be easy for us to show the funda* 
mental differences which exist between the 
system established in Paraguay, and that 
which we have proposed. But let us admit 
that the resemblance is exact : what a mag^ 
nificent plea for our conclusions is the quota- 
tion we have just read ! There, if virtue and 
happiness are desirable, you may see what 
society gains by the application of the doo^ 
trines which you oppose! And to combat 
them, you can produce nothing better than 
this ravishing picture of the advantages which 
they are capable of realising ! ^' Paraguay 
ought to be the most populous country in the 
world ; nevertheless it is not !'' Wlirt does 
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that matter, if those who inhabit it are both 
virtuous and happy ? What does it matter 
if, as Raynal expresses it, there is nothing 
amongst them to shorten the duration or 
degrade the respectability of human life ? Is 
the increase of population a uniform system 
of prosperity ? Let us recal the fact that 
the births are 1 to 32 in the most comfort- 
able quarters of Paris, while in the most 
wretched they rise to 1 in 26. Would to 
Heaven that the increase of population upon 
which short-sighted economists so noisily 
felicitate themselves was not so large and so 
rapid? Do you think that the increase of 
population is an absolute good ? Look around 
you; it is those famished wretches who 
multiply! Our country will soon be too 
small to hold us ; do you not see it ? And is 
not every one already measuring his neigh- 
bour in his eye, in anticipation of the hour 
when we shall fall to, to devour each other. 
Leave conquerors to insist upon mothers 
being fruitful ; it is necessary for them that 
men should be bom, because it is necessary 
for them that there should be men to be 
slaughtered. 

^' If competition is a necessary cause of 

M 
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misery and ruin, how are we to explain the 

prosperity of the United States of America, the 

comitry of competition beyond all others ? '' 

Nothing is more easy. The Americans 

are not yet pressed for room, as we are, in 

a country in which it would be impossible for 

them to throw their boundaries further back 

at their pleasure. That which has hitherto 

saved them, or in part, at least, from the 

plagues of Competition is — space. But what 

then? Has not the policy which has sent 

forth the English out of their island, and 

compelled them to regard the wide world as 

a market they must appropriate — has not this 

inexorable policy exercised, yet, no influence 

upon America ? Is not the Market question 

acquiring, everywhere, the fatal importance 

which it has already acquired in England I 

Have we not heard, a little while ago, a 

President of the United States, General 

Jackson, openly lament the dangers by which 

his country was threatened by the extreme 

development of Credit, the ardour of private 

speculation, and the extreme desires with 

which unbounded Competition had inflamed 

the national mind ? We will not speak of 

the vices which naturally arise from the 
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irregular impulses which Competition has 
communicated to the individual character of 
the American — of his cupidity, his egotism, 
his bad faith, and the grossness of his senti- 
ments and his manners. 

Competition becomes, sooner or later, op- 
pression; America exemplifies it already. 
The vices of the social oraer adopted by the 
Americans menace a serious blow to the 
equality which is the foundation of their 
political institutions. That Banking insti- 
tutions might flourish, the democratic prin- 
ciple has been kept under. Jackson has 
declared this openly, and his opinion on this 
point is shared by every sincere partisan of 
American democracy. 

" The great reproach we have to bestow 
upon the project of M. Louis Blanc, is this 
— that, while it is intended to destroy Com- 
petition by Association, it is nothing but a 
system of Competition itself, and by no 
means one of Association. In fact M. Louis 
Blanc admits the Capitalist into his Associa- 
tion on condition that he accepts interest for 
the capital he invests in it, without partici- 
pating in its profits, except he does so in the 
character of a workman. 
M 2 
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^^ Thus the Capitalists will have a right to 
a fixed rent, and not one varying according 
to the profits or the losses of the Social 
Atelier. So far from being associated with 
the Workmen, it will be their interest to 
obtain the highest income possible from their 
investments, and the interest of the workmen 
will be decidedly ^)pposed to this. Behold, 
then, between the two agents of production — 
the Capitalists and the Workmen — a flagrant 
opposition of interests, and in its train^ deceit, 
fraud, hatred — in short, Competition itself 
and all its fruits. But in the eye of the 
Economist, capital is not money alone— 
which of itself would keep the war of interests 
on sufficiently narrow grounds. In that term 
are comprehended all the instruments of 
labour, all the sources of produce, every 
element of production. Thus, the proprietors 
of land, of manufactured goods, of cattle, of 
everything fixed or moveable, have separate 
interests from the workmen. Competition, 
which should have been overthrown by this 
project, would receive from it a solemn 
consecration ! " 

Has this objector well reflected upon the 
causes which have given rise to the flagrant 
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opposition of interests between the Capi- 
talists and theWorianen at the present time! 
The Capitalist and the Workman, the one 
called to furnish for the work of production 
the instruments of labour, and the other the 
labour itself, are involved in antagonism — 
but why f Because there is nothing to regu- 
late their relations ; because the Capitalist is 
studying how to take advantage of the Work- 
man's want of tools, while the Workman is 
studying how to take advantage of the Capi- 
talist's desire to keep his capital in a fructify- 
ing state. Our system places the members of 
the Social Atelier and the Capitalists in a very 
different relation to each other from this. The 
Social Atelier, it must be remembered, will 
possess a capital which will be furnished to 
it by the State, which is collective, which is 
destined to increase indefinitively, and which 
will be the property of the Association. The 
workmen consequently can get on by them- 
selves. The rate of interest once fixed — and 
there is no reason why it should not be fixed 
for determinate periods — the Capitalists, who 
offer their assistance to the Social Atelier, on 
conditions settled before-hand, are admitted; 
those, on the contrary, whom these conditions 
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do not satisfy, keep their money to them- 
selves, which the Atelier can do without. 
Our system creates for the Social Atelier such 
a position, that the accession of Capitalists 
will be always useful without being indis- 
pensable to it. 

And more ; in proportion as our system de- 
velopes itself, the collective capital will in- 
crease ; the great body of the workmen will 
become more and more independent ; indi- 
vidual employment will diminish every day ; 
the tyranny of capital will be smitten to the 
heart. 

" As you vary the wages according to the 
degrees in the Hierarchy of Functions, you 
recognise beyond a doubt the principle, that 
as all work cannot be of the same quality, it 
has no right to the same compensation. Why 
then do you re-establish the principle of 
equality as to the profits, which you condemn 
as unjust when applied to wages ?" 

We had foreseen this objection, and an- 
swered it by anticipation in these words : — 
^' As the false and anti-social education given 
to the existing generation does not permit it 
to entertain any motive of emulation and en- 
couragement than an increase of pay, salaries 
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will be graduated according to the Hierarchy 
of Functions, an altogether new education 
being sure, from that moment, to work a 
change in their ideas and manners." We 
do not, therefore, condemn an equality of 
salaries for the present as unjust, but as 
being too abrupt an attack upon habits which 
education* alone, according to us, will have 
the power to change. The equality which 
we admit in the distribution of profits is a 
sufficiently careful transition between what is 
and what ought to be ; for we have said, and 
we repeat, that the day will come, when it 
will be recognised, that he owes most to his 
fellow-creatures who is indebted to God for 
the most strength and intelligence ; then it 
will become Genius, and it will be worthy of 
it, to found its empire, not upon the import- 
ance of the tribute which it levies upon so- 
ciety, but on the magnitude of the services it 
renders to it; and, instead of rights being 
conferred, duties will be imposed, according 
to the measure of our capacities. 

"According to the projety the Functions 
will be regulated during the first year by the 
Government ; but, from the second, the Hier- 
archy will proceed on the principle of election. 
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" If ever the reader has assisted or taken 
part in elections^ municipal, departmental, 
or parliamentary, he knows how many in- 
trigues, tricks, false promises, and immoral 
threats are expended upon those contests; 
he is not ignorant that they occasion broils 
in families, and demoralisation throughout 
districts ; and, saving a few lingering speci- 
mens of an obsolete liberalism, who imagine 
that the very life of a nation consists in these 
contests, every sensible citizen looks forward 
with grief to the return of those periodi- 
cal agitations, which cause the scum of all 
the baser passions to mount to the surface of 
society. And, in these elections, only remote 
or imperfectly comprehended interests are 
aflFected. How, then, would it be if we put to 
the ballot every man's lot,— the present com- 
forts and the future fortunes of families ! If, 
instead of there being one candidate to be pre- 
ferred, the citizens were about to vote social 
rank, and to determine titles to consideration, 
and fortune for themselves, how many would 
be willing — I do not say to be last— but to be 
even of the second or third category ! Who 
would then hold the balance to regulate the 
pretensions of individual cupidity?'* 
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Yes, in elections municipal, departmental, 
or parliamentary, it is remote and imper- 
fectly comprehended interests which are 
affected ; and it is precisely for that reason 
that they are the source of such agitations 
and cabals. How is it that you do not see 
that electoral anarchy is but a consequence 
of that state of disorder and antagonism in 
the existing state of society, which are pro- 
duced by the distinction of classes, the diver- 
sity of interests, and contrariety of objects ? 

Introduce the elective principle into an As- 
sociation, all the members of which have the 
same common object, and are equally] inte- 
rested in the prosperity of the common work, 
do not you think that the face of things 
would be changed ? And how would it be, 
if, instead of voting under an impulse, instead 
of conviction, and often to comply with the 
dictates of the blandest passions, the electors 
were to exercise their choice with a perfect 
cognisance of what they were about, in a 
sphere where every hour of their lives was 
passed, and^ in a word, under the influence of 
a correct impression of their ovm interests ! 

To make a good choice, two conditions are 
necessary — ^a defined interest and a capacity. 
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The members of a Social Atelier evidently 
unite these two conditions. It is their interest 
to choose well, because upon their choice de- 
pends the success of the Association, the 
profits of which are to be divided amongst 
them ; and they have a capacity to choose 
well, because, seeing each other every hour 
of the day, and working together, they pos- 
sess every element for forming a just appre- 
ciation. Is the workman able to appreciate 
his shop-mate ? Will a workman who can 
appreciate because he has profited by the 
ability of his chefy give his voice out of a 
whim for an incompetent chef? There lies 
the whole question. 

M. Louis Blanc admits that, ^^ after 
founding the Social Ateliers, the State 
shall regulate their functions and their 
profits for the first year. If it has done 
this once, and done it well, why strip it of 
the privilege V 

Through the fear that it would only end in 
abusing the enormous power which the sys- 
tem would confer upon it, when it had arrived 
at its last stage of development ; and also 
from the fear that the task would be too 
much for it, when it had to regulate admi- 
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nistratively, not one or two Ateliers, but all 
the branches of industry. 

Let us avoid the rock upon which St. 
Simonism split. The founders of that doc- 
trine saw clearly that the hand of the State 
would alone be strong enough to arrest the 
downward progress of society ; but, being too 
much preoccupied with the advantages of a 
governmental initiative, they shot beyond the 
mark. Instead of intrusting to the State 
the care of only directing, and imparting 
steadiness to the industrial movement, they 
imposed upon it the obligation of regulating 
industry in all its details — which involved, at 
the same time, the impossibility of action 
and the possibility of tyranny. 

Certainly we are not of those who cry 
*' Anathema" upon the principle of authority. 
That principle we have had occasion a thou- 
sand times to defend against attacks as dan- 
gerous as they were inappropriate. We know 
that when the organised force in a Society is 
nothing, despotism is all in all.' There is not 
a. line in this little book, which might not be 
taken, on our part, for a melancholy protest 
against the dishonest abandonment of the 
poor to themselves— which some dare call 
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liberty ! but if we wish power, on the other 
hand, to the vigorous and active, we think 
that it would be folly to deem it infallible ; 
we do not deceive ourselves into a belief that 
a government, whatever may have been the 
merit of the political organisation which gave 
it birth, can be otherwise composed than of 
men accessible to errors and passions^ on 
which the existence of society ought not to 
depend. The problem, therefore, which we 
have to solve is this, — how to create for 
Power a grand initiative force, and to guard 
at the same time against the vitality of 
Power absorbing that of Society. 

" The State will furnish the fii-st fund. 
Nevertheless, it will neither look to receive 
any interest, or to be admitted to a partici- 
pation in the profits. To make such a 
difference between the State and other Capi- 
talists is not just.**' 

And why is it not just i Is it because you 
consider the State a speculator; — is it because 
the State has an interest distinct from that 
of the Society of which it is the representa- 
tive and the summary I 

" One part of the profits will be devoted to 
the relief of the crises which may fall upon 
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other branches of industry, every branch of 
industry owing to the rest succour and aid.'' 

Very well this, if the other branches of indus- 
try devote a part of their profit to the Social 
Atelier ; but that being impossible until their 
own organisation is effected, an injustice will 
be done here. 

It is only between different branches of 
industry which are socially organised, that, 
according to our project, this mutual relief 
will be extended. 

" Another part of the profits will be conse- 
crated to furnishing implements of work to 
those who wish to join the Association : — It 
should have been added that the price of the 
tools should be deducted from their wages : 
it should be considered a loan, and not a gift, 
or injustice would be done ; for, the capital 
being furnished by the State, to give working 
implements gratuitously to particular work- 
men, would be to rob the many for the benefit 
of the few.'' 

This would be true if the proposed system 
was not destined to develope itself in such a 
manner as to embrace the whole body of 
workmen universally. It is to accelerate 
that result that we thus appropriate a part 
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of the capital, possessed by the Social Capi- 
tal, which ought not to be employed except 
to promote its own prosperity, and which, 
therefore, from the first belonged to the whole 
body of workmen without exception. To 
deduct from the salary of the workman the 
price of the implements which are necessary 
for him to earn his living,' and serve the 
Society of which he is a member, would be an 
act of injustice and cruelty. Pitt himself has 
said, " The State ought to give the working 
classes either employment or bread.'' 

" The organisation of labour will commence 
with operative labour — whereas it ought to 
begin with operative and agricultural labour 
combined." 

And why needlessly complicate the diffi- 
culties of the question ? What does it matter 
if the Revolution commences with the reform 
we have proposed ? The essential thing is, 
that agricultural reform should be bound 
up with it. But we have not forgotten that 
necessary alliance elsewhere. 

"The conception of M. Louis Blanc is 
essentially St. Simonian. St. Simon, in fact, 
has never ceased to solicit power to undertake 
the direction of industry, by creating work- 
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shops subject to the code of a governmental 
manufacture, and in which the State should 
allot to every one his function, his rank in the 
Industrial Hierarchy, and his share of the pro- 
ducts or profits.**' * 

We have already answered this reproach ; 
and it is surprising that it should be addressed 
by a Phahnstirian Journal : i.e., by a journal 
devoted to the study of the various doctrines 
of Socialism. Between the system of St. 
Simon and that which is expounded in this 
book, the difference is manifest : it is a radical 
difference both in theory and practice. 

In thedoctrineof St. Simon, Power is all — it 
does all; after having derived, in some degree, 
from itself, the right to impose itself on society, 
it fashions it to its own taste ; it is it which 
classifies the capacities, distributes the func- 
tions, and presides over the work of all ; and 
it is it which provides for the distribution of 
wealth. In the doctrine of St. Simon, Power 
is the father of Industry. In our project, on 
the contrary, the State gives to labour nothing 
else but a Code, in the strength of which the 
industrial movement can and ought to accom- 
plish itself in perfect freedom. It does nothing 

* Phalange. 
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more than place Society on an inclined plane, 
down which it will at once descend by the 
simple force of things, and by the natural 
consequence of the established laws of me- 
chanism. 

In the St.Simonian doctrine, the Hierarchy 
establishes itself essentially by an election 
from above. In our project, on the contrary, 
by an election from below. In the St. 
Simonian doctrine the action of Society allows 
itself to be eclipsed by the action of Power. 
In our project Society receives an impulse 
from Power ; but the impulse once received, 
it only remains subject to its surveillance. 

In the St. Simonian doctrine, the inter- 
vention of the State in the affairs of Industry 
is permanent ; in our project it is, to a cer- 
tain degree, only primordial. 

In the St. Simonian doctrine, the problem 
of the distribution of profits is resolved into 
the famous formula, '' to each according to 
his capacity ; to each capacity according to 
its works." In our project the inequality of 
capacity is not admitted as an argument for 
an equality of compensation, except tempo- 
rarily and with important restrictions. That 
which forms the principle of the St. Simonian 
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morale is, in our project, only a necessary 
concession to ideas which we think to be 
false, and over which we hope that education 
may make the ideas of a better morale pre- 
vail. Thus, therefore, between the system 
of St. Simon and ours, there is nothing in 
common — neither the ultimate aim, nor the 
means, nor the morale. 

'* As for Capitalists, M. Louis Blanc, who is 
quite willing that the interest of their capital 
should be guaranteed out of the budget, ex- 
cludes them from all participation in the pro- 
fits realised by the Atelier. Upon this strange 
exclusion we will confine ourselves to two 
remarks. The first is, that it is an unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding of the interests of 
the working classes not to interest the Capi- 
talists directly in the amelioration of their 
condition. And, in fact, if the establishments 
in question are to ameliorate the position of 
these classes, it follows that they should be 
multiplied, and the best way to forward such 
a result, is to render them a good investment 
for Capitalists ; and Capitalists, therefore, 
should be invited to participate in their pro- 
fits. Our second remark will be this: Is 
capital, or is it not, in as far as it contributes 

N 
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to production, as legitimate an element of 
production as the other elements of produc- 
tion i This is the question. If it is not a 
legitimate element, it has no legitimate pre- 
tence to a share in the products, it must be 
excluded, it is entitled to no interest ; if on 
the contrary, it is a legitimate element, it 
cannot legitimately be excluded from parti- 
cipating in the profits of increased reproduc- 
tion to which it contributes."* 

The question is put in a very confused 
manner in the preceding lines. The writer 
has, no doubt, wished to ask us if, in our 
opinion, it was equitable to accord to the 
capitalist an equal share of the profits of pro- 
duction with the workman. Very well — 
we answer without hesitation that this would 
be, in a normal state of society, the height of 
absurdity and injustice. How ? Behold an 
individual who by inheritance finds himself in 
possession of a million, honestly or dishonestly, 
by his great-great-grandfather, Rich^ be- 
cause " he has given himself the trouble to be 
bom," like the noble of Beaumarchais, he con- 
descends to allow industry to make his million 
fructify. Beyond that, he passes his days in 
* Phalange. 
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field-sports, and his nights at the gaming- 
table, and uses up his whole life in pleasures 
and occupations which have no other object 
than the satisfaction of his selfishness. And 
because he has not stupidly buried his million 
in the earth — and which would have existed 
without him as it existed before him — to this 
fellow, who is ignorant of the art of fructify- 
ing from it, and knows nothing of it except 
how to handle and consume the income from 
it, you would accord a share in the profits 
arising from its employment equal to that of 
the intelligent and laborious man, from whose 
labour those profits accrued, and whose life 
is nothing else but a perpetual sacrifice to 
Society ! Good God, what distributive jus- 
tice ! And what is to be thought of those 
who, desiring to reform the world, do not 
see in such a distribution of profits, a brutal 
violation of all the laws of justice and an out- 
rage upon human reason ? 

Will you say that capital is not a less 
indispensable element in the work of produc- 
tion than labour itself! But because capital 
and labour are two elements equally neces- 
sary to the creation of riches, ought we to 
conclude that, in an equitable point of view, 
n2 
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the Capitalist and the Workman are two 
agents equally meritorious ? Such a conclu- 
sion would be extravagant. 

Will you say that all Capitalists are not 
idle ? I allow it. But why make so much of 
those who are ? and as to those who are not, 
why recompense the rich man more, or as 
much, as the active man ? 

Do you say that if this is far from equitable, 
it is at least useful ? But, imprimis, it is a 
poor philosophy which makes a distinction 
between what is useful and what is just. And, 
then, what do you take by it? How can 
Society find its profit in putting the imper- 
sonal services of the Capitalist on the same 
level as the joer^owaZ services of the Workman! 
Labour dies with the labourer, — does the 
capital die with the Capitalist! There is 
nothing impossible in the existence of an 
Association living oa its collective capital ; and 
history offers us more than one example of 
such a phenomenon. Thus, we may conceive 
a Society without Capitalists ; but can you 
conceive a Society without working men! 
Therefore, much as capital and labour are 
equally necessary, the Capitalists and the 
Workmen are not at all equally so. The 
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existence of Society does not depend abso- 
lutely upon the former, while it does abso- 
lutely depend on the latter. And hence is it 
not manifest that if the latter are not so well 
treated as the former, that arises from all 
notions of the Just and True being reversed, 
and from conviction taking a false direction i 

Do you say that it will never be diflTerent ? 
Take care ! If you go upon that, you forfeit 
all right to speak of equity, of morality, of 
progress; you forfeit all right to speak of 
God. Providence disappears from your creed 
to make room for a blind and stupid Fatalism. 

Let us return to the dilemma proposed to 
us. " If capital is not a legitimate element, 
it has no legitimate pretence to share in the 
produce ; it must be excluded ; it is entitled 
to no interest.**' This is only a sophism. The 
disciples of Fourrier know as well as we how 
great is the power of existing facts. Well or 
badly constituted, Society is made up of false 
ideas, of sorry prejudices, general ignorance, 
and of traditional iniquities which endure for 
ages. We must keep this well in mind, if we 
wish to arrive at a practical conclusion. We 
ask that the Social Atelier shall pay the Capi- 
talists interest for their money, and high 
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interest; first, because it is of consequence 
that the proposed estabUshments should not 
reject any means which are of a nature to 
favour their development ; secondly, because 
our project, having for its object a renovation 
which ought to end in embracing the whole 
body of Society, it is of importance that Capi- 
talists should be invited as earnestly as pos- 
sible to join the general Association, on the 
principle that the concentration of all the 
scattered forces would operate with greater 
rapidity. But — 

" The best means of forwarding this restdt w, 
that Capitalists should be invited to a participa- 
tion in their profits?'' 

We do not deny that in this case Capi- 
talists would be more powerfully attracted ; 
but the question to be answered is, whether 
it would not be a suflScient attraction for 
them to ofifer them a considerably higher 
interest for their money than the State at 
this time pays to the holders of its stocks 
For if that really would suffice, it would be 
folly to offer them more, inasmuch as it 
would be sacrificing principles without a 
purpose. But we say that, the Social Ateliera 
once on foot, the Capitalists will become the 
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more induced to join them, as in consequence 
of the progress of these establishments, the 
opportunities of individual investment will 
diminish every day. 

Do you ask us what reasons induce us — 
the absorption of individual Capitalists being 
rendered sooner or later inevitable by our 
project — to pay so much attention to the 
Capitalists, and to coax them to the margin 
of a declivity down which they cannot help 
themselves from descending! The reason 
which induces us to do this, is not only a 
desire to negotiate with dislikes which are 
too numerous, and prejudices which are too 
deeply rooted already — it is something 
better than that ; to reform Society without 
turning it upside down ; to give to existing 
interests a more profitable and conservative 
direction, without shaking with a savage 
impatience the existing order of things, 
though they are founded on the abuses which 
we seek to destroy ; to prepare the Future, 
in a word, and not to break violently with 
the entire Past ! Is this a cold calculation 
merely ! — No ; it is a duty. 

*' For an effective critique upon M. Louis 
Blanc there is one essential requisite want- 
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iog — ^that it is the determination of the facts 
to which competition must be referred ; for 
that anarchical competition, so justly con* 
damned by tim for the deplorable conse- 
quences it engenders, is to be regarded as an 
eifect before it is dealt with as a cause. But 
is it not of absolute necessity, if we wish to 
arrive at strict conclusions, to determine the 
order of facts to which competition must be 
referred ? Alas ! this is precisely the thing 
which M. Louis Blanc has neglected to do. 

*' In the middle of his article you will see 
the phrase — Competition sprinffs from Indi- 
vidualism; but we have in vain sought 
through the whole course of the article for a 
single passage where M. Louis Blanc has 
taken the trouble to explain the theory of 
the generation of Competition by Indivi- 
dualism. We are again at a loss; otherwise 
what does he mean by Individualism f We 
cannot understand by the word the parcel- 
ling out of work, the isolation of families 
constituting so many separate industrial 
groups, and compelled to make war upon each 
other, — that is, to compete with each other 
in an anarchical manner. Of that parcelling 
out of work, — of that isolation of families. 
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M. Louis Blano says not a word. Here, how- 
ever, is the great cause of the competition 
which he deplores, the great source of all the 
industrial and moral miseries to which he 
calls the attention of publicists and states- 
men. Is not such neglect as this truly very 
strange ? What ! you come forward to pro- 
pose a remedy for certain social diseases; 
you pretend that the remedy is of a logical 
and rational character ; you wish us to judge 
it by the test of reason ; and you neglect to 
speak of the causes which engender those 



The Revue de VAveyron has been before- 
hand with us in answering this objection of 
the Phalange. We reproduce the answer^ 
which is a triumphant one. 

"To cure the evils of Competition, accord- 
ing to M. Louis Blanc, we must go back to 
the cause itself of that Competition, which is 
the parcelling out of work, occupations, and 
the isolation of families, and attack the evil 
at its source, which has hitherto been done. 

"Competition, in its true sense, is the 
simultaneous seeking of the same thing by 
various individuals^ which causes a struggle 
for that thing. This seeking of a thing is a 
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primary fact, having its origin in human 
nature. It is neither produced by the split- 
ting up of industrial occupation, nor of 
family isolation. Competition amongst men 
is \vhat the parcelling out of instruments of 
labour is. These are facts which are co- 
existent, bound up with, and mutually 
engendering each other. It is very true, 
that by substituting Association for Isolation^ 
production would be increased, but neither 
Competition nor its struggles would be in 
any degree extinguished by the change 
without the concurrence of many other con- 
ditions. It is equally true that in Operative 
Industry, as in Agriculture and Commerce, 
Labour, so far from working by households 
and isolated families, is in reality very often 
set in motion by the employment of nume- 
rous gatherings of men, belonging to different 
families, and brought together upon certain 
terms. It may also be maintained with 
perfect truth, that production by isolated 
families (the parcelling mode) does not in 
reality exist, and is at most but a state 
of things which can be imagined. Since 
Capital, Talent, and Labour, are the three 
elements of production, we should have to 
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suppose a family which embraced all theise 
within itself, without borrowing the labour, 
or the intelligence, or the tools, or the pro- 
visions, or the money of any other party — 
a state of things only to be found among 
certain savages. In all modern Societies, 
families have long since got rid of that 
isolation, and in the work of production they 
are constantly entering into Association (in 
an imperfect and disjointed manner it is 
true), by some mutual exchange, such as 
the lending or hiring of tools, talents, and 
hands. An absolute parcelling out of work, 
which corresponds to such an absolute 
isolation, is not less chimerical; and thus 
neither the one nor the other can be the 
generating causes of competition. Com- 
petition, I repeat, and the parcelling system 
are two primary and parallel facts, and 
mutually aggravate each other. Strike at 
Competition, and the same blow will fall on 
the parcelling system ; destroy the parcel^ 
ling system, and you damage Competition. 
Family Isolation will share the fate of both 
one and the other. 

The CmistituHonnel has devoted an article, 
full of goodwill towards ourselves, to our 
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project ; but unfortunately our ideas are only 
expounded, and not discussed in it. The 
author confines himself to reproaching us 
with the exaggeration of our premises, and 
the absolute nature of our conclusions. Now 
the facts upon which we have built are, for 
the most part, figures extracted from Official 
Reports. As for the conclusions which we 
have drawn, the reader can judge for himself 
how we have endeavoured to proceed logically 
in our deductions. 

*' The atmosphere of interests/' sajrs the 
author of the article in question, *' may, per- 
haps, like the natural atmosphere, require 
storms to purify it ; and it is certain that, 
whatever may be their violence, its equilibrium 
will be re-established in the end." 

But is the evil we have described then an 
accidental one! Do not these millions of 
workmen, whom misery only takes from the 
cradle to attend them to the grave, suffer in 
a manner that is continuous and permanent i 
Is not that frightful struggle, which engenders 
the most hideous vices, to be punished by the 
most cruel afflictions, going on every day and 
every instant ? The Industrial Crisis — if that 
is what you mean by storms — these Industrial 
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Crises are a momentary aggravation of the 
evil ; but are they all the evil ? And for 
what do you think them necessary ? — to 
purify the atmosphere of interests. 

Will Society find itself in a better way the 
day after the sauve qui pent of industry, when 
we are contemplating closed workshops — 
Capitalists absconding or breaking — fortunes 
upsetting one another — and the pale multi- 
tude of unemployed Workmen seeking bread 
between the alternatives of Insurrection and 
Charity ? The equilibrium will re-establish 
itself in time ! Alas ! do you not compre- 
hend that you are importing into the history 
of Industry that famous mot which had better 
be left to the bloody annals of politics — order 
reigns at Warsato 1 

It is astonishing with what obstinacy, in 
these days of pretended enlightenment, we 
shut our eyes to the maladies which are 
eating us up. Will denying the existence of 
wounds close them ! How much we resemble 
the philosopher of antiquity who, while a 
prey to the most acute sufibrings, exclaimed : 
" O Pain ! you shall not force me to confess 
that thou art an Evil !"" Childish pride! 
Let us set about chasing the malady away : 
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ive shall have no need to palin a lie upon 
ourselves to brave it. 

But there are some people who do the 
Deity such an outrage as to affirm that Evil 
is immortal ! See what the Ghbe a few days 
ago objected to our system : — 

" Who will deny the existing maladies of 
Social Order ? Not we, certainly. We have 
Been the African who is called a slave, and 
the European who is called a citizen; we 
have followed them both through the different 
phases of their existence ; and assuredly we 
do not see on whose side is the balance of 
miseries. But do these elements of misery 
upon which we often reflect, and which are 
the daily food of our radical journals, reveal 
any one state of life so pre-eminent in misery 
to the rest, that you would say that is it 
which should be shaken off at any cost ? Do 
they not, on the contrary, with a few modifi- 
cations achieved by legislation, as it is more 
or less perfect, enter by a common fate into 
the existence of all human societies ! I do 
not wish for a better argument to demonstrate 
this truth than that which you (M. Blanc) 
furnish yourself. The rich man, you say, 
sinks slowly under mysterious wounds, and 
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droops by degrees, in the midst of apparent 
happiness, under the weight of the common 
suffering. Did you, while writing these lines, 
think of the philosophic deduction which so 
naturally flows from them ? You could only 
deduce this from them, that it is the misery 
of the Poor which brings affliction upon the 
Rich. Strange aberration of a materialist 
philosophy which runs against truths and 
changes them into errors ! No ; it is not the 
misery of the Poor brings affliction upon the 
Kich, but that each is the commentary of 
Providence upon the other. These mysterious 
wounds, as you so well call them, under which 
opulence slowly sinks, do they not reveal to 
you that it could not have been given to any 
human organisation to realise material hap- 
piness — to realise it by any human means 
whatever V* 

You think so ! But such doctrines go to 
the negation of all progress. For by what 
right will you affirm that of the Original Evil 
it has only been given to man to destroy the 
third part, the fourth, or the fifth ? Where, 
on the path of progress, will you fix the 
boundary which Man is permitted to reach, 
but by no means to pass ! 
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Do you believe in Progress — ^yes or no ? 
In the first case, I defy you to assign bounds 
to it ; in the second, I have nothing to 
discuss with you. 

It is the fashion to charge all our ilk on 
the corruption of Human Nature ; it would 
have been correct to charge them upon the 
vice of Social Institutions. Look around you ; 
how much capacity do you see kept out of its 
proper place, and therefore depraved ; how 
much activity degrading itself into turbulence 
from the want of a legitimate and natural 
object to pursue ? The passions are con- 
strained to pass through an impure medium, 
and there they become changed. Is there 
anything surprising in this ? If you place a 
healthy man in an infected atmosphere, he 
will inhale death. 

" Our nature," M. Guizot has said, "bears 
within itself that which no human effort can 
get at. The disorder is toithin us. Suffering 
is one among the Providential laws of our 
destiny.'' 

This is their philosophy ! a philosophy of 
despair, if any, but in other respects well 
adapted to a rigime which sanctifies the suffer- 
ings of the masses. 
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Well, well, let us look at the problem to 
be resolved under such a r6gime — how to per- 
suade those immense masses that it is their 
destiny to suffer ; to suffer without consola- 
tion, to suffer without hope, to suffer by 
virtue of the laws of providence— how will 
you persuade them to believe and resign 
themselves to the fatality of their destiny! 
How conjure down their despair! What 
barrier oppose to the unsatisfied desires which 
swell within their breasts I 

In the societies of antiquity those who 
suffered without hope, were the slaves ; 
slavery extinguished, what did Catholicism 
do? To compel the people, whom it was 
unwilling to emancipate, to be contented 
with their lot, it substituted for the fatalism 
of antiquity, the famous dogma of meritorious 
suffering. ** Suffer without complaint, for 
suffering is holy," it cried to the wretched ; 
" Suffer with joy, for God has in store for 
your affliction heavenly and ineffable recom- 
penses ! " 

But that dogma has no longer any power 
over the human mind. It knew that it was 
only a sophism to prevent a legitimate 
insurrection of the oppressed against the 
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oppressors; and the impious sophism has 
shortened the fate of all the tyrannies which 
have been built on it. 

How, therefore^ will you set about resolving 
the formidable problem of resignation^ ye 
philosophers and logicians of the existing 
rigime? By what moral check-string vnll 
you hold in their misery all those men whom 
your philosophy condenms to suffering with- 
out end ! Do you not see that the Revolu- 
tions which have passed over our heads have 
given to the people a knowledge of their 
strength ? Do you not know that from one 
end of society to the other, the magic cry of 
equality has resounded; that it has pene- 
trated into every soul; and that it has 
awakened desires hitherto unknown ! There 
behold a fact of which you must take account. 
For good or for woe, blessed or cursed, it 
exists; it overpowers you — you are swept 
away before it ! 

M. Guizot was very sensible of the import- 
ance of that question when he exclaimed from 
the tribune — *' Labour is the check-rein ! '" 

I understand what is meant : it is what 
fatalism was for the slaves of societies of anti- 
quity ; what the dogma of resignation was 
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for the serfs of the middle ages ; what hunger 
and thirst are for the paupers of modem 
societies ; it means, let us force the people to 
labour for their living from morning until 
night, that their life, being wholly occupied 
in brutalising labours, may leave them no 
leisure to remember that they are men! The 
security of the fortunate of this World will 
then no more be troubled. 

What a dream and a folly all this is ! The 
policy of it is not only barbarous — with the 
existing regime^ it is absurd. 

If labour is to be your check-rein, it should 
at least be provided that those who require the 
check should not be at a loss for it; but we have 
proved that unlimited competition is necessa- 
rily attended by the result of a great number 
of labourers being unoccupied and starving. 

One day the second city of the kingdom 
saw its thousands of workmen turn out from 
their workshops with fire in their eyes and 
muskets in their hands ; a flag was waving 
over the public market-place, and on that 
flag you might read — *' to live by working or ta 
die fighting ! '' That day the Lyons workmen 
were probably without M. Guizot's moral 
check-rein! 

o2 
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To find a moral check-rein under any system 
which renders it absolutely necessary, pre- 
sents us with one of the impossibilities of the 
existing regime. It is one of those problems, 
however, which must be solved ; and we set 
it forth, as much for the benefit of the rich as 
the poor, of the strong as well as of the weak, 
of those who enjoy as well as of those who 
suffer ; for, we cannot too often repeat, to 
plead the cause of the wretched is to plead 
the cause of society at large. 

'* There is a rock against which M. Louis 
Blanc has not sufficiently guarded himself. 
A lively compassion for the afflictions of the 
working classes has hurried him into pro- 
nouncing a hard judgment against the very 
principle of our organisation of labour ; he 
imputes to a vice inherent in the system, the 
symptoms inseparable from a work which is 
of recent origin and still incomplete." * 

From this it would appear, according to 
the Siecle, that competition is a new system, 
which had not yet had sufficient time to 
mature itself, and still requires to be per- 
fected. But let him read, with ever so little 
attention, our criticism of the system, and he 

* Steele. 
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will be convinced that it is the principle of it 
alone we have attacked. We have endea- 
voured to show the logical connection between 
the disasters we have denounced ; we have 
placed in relief, in the results produced by 
competition, not its accidental and occa- 
sional, but its organic vices ; and this is what 
the Sidcle afterwards recognises itself: — 

"The condemnation," he says, "of free 
competition, founded upon the severe evils to 
which it subjects the working classes, is a 
necessary preliminary to an absolute change 
in the organisation of labour. M. Louis 
Blanc has not failed to establish clearly this 
preliminary point. After having read these 
pages, which are so animated and overflow- 
ing with conviction, we can comprehend that 
the author has thought it is duty, at the 
cost of the most hazardous experiments, to 
arrest society in its decline, to prevent it from 
falling into the most frightful cataclysms." 

The author adds : " In spite of all these 
reproaches against free competition, we must 
nevertheless say that the good which it has 
produced much exceeds the evil which it has 
caused. A legitimate compassion for the 
sufferings of people ought not to render us 
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guilty of ingratitude ; at no epoch of history 
has the condition of the masses been less 
distressing than now ; the workmen are 
better lodged, better fed, and better clothed, 
than in times past. The progressive ameli- 
oration of the condition of the people has 
become an incontestable fact. It has not yet 
reached the mark which it ought to attain ; 
but at least its misery is, beyond contradic- 
tion, less than it once was.^^ 

We must purely and simply deny the 
fact ; for in what book can we find the proof 
of it? The memory of our elders furnishes 
us with some very fair notions of the material 
condition of the people under the old regime; 
but we must remark that the facts which 
they communicate, with an appearance of 
exactness, only relate to the period of its 
decline, when its corruption had become so 
complete as to precipitate its fall. Beyond 
this, by what historian has the history of the 
miseries of the people yet been executed ! 
One individual only has made an attempt to 
write that history — M. Monteil. And the 
people, such as Monteil represents them in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, do not appear to us to have been 
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much more wretched than those who are 
passing before our eyes. 

The question, however, to be determined is, 
not whether the masses of the present day 
suffer more or less than their forefathers did, 
but what and why they do suffer. But what 
have we proved ? That their wretchedness has 
been profound ; that it has arisen from the 
principle of competition^ and that it cannot fail 
to increase as that principle developes itself. 

We will now run through the objections 
which have been addressed to us through the 
channel of the public press, and as well by 
letter and personal communication. 

We have been asked whether by destroy- 
ing competition we should not render impos- 
sible the solution of the problem of Import 
Duties. 

The prohibitive system is useful, and indeed 
necessary, say some, because if you do not 
prevent the invasion of certain foreign pro- 
ducts, you create a fatal competition for 
similar native products ; and what then will 
become of the native industries which that 
competition threatens ? If you have no pity 
for the masters, have some pity at least for 
the workmen. 
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The prohibitive system is destruotive, 
reply others ; for it injures an immense mass 
of consumers ; it compels poor and rich fre- 
quently to pay very dear for that which they 
otherwise obtain cheaply. The prohibitive 
system is destructive, if it is applied to raw 
materials, for example ; for it dries up 
national production at its fountain-head, by 
snatching from the hand of the workman the 
very elements of his manufacture. It is 
destructive, if applied to manufactured arti- 
cles, for it gives a delusive and ruinous 
encouragement to certain industries which 
are not naturally profitable. And then, what 
is the protection worth, under the shadow of 
whose wing the industrial genius of the 
country often falls asleep? Again, every 
import duty provokes reprisals. Every 
foreign product which we exclude from our 
ports shuts foreign ports against some pro- 
duct of ours. The prohibitive system, there- 
fore, can only benefit one class, at the cost of 
ruining another. Too high a duty upon iron 
is almost a direct attack upon the prosperity 
of our own vine districts. 

Here we see what is said and eternally 
repeated on both sides. Comparatively 
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speaking, the first party have the best of the 
argument; but absolutely, nevertheless, they 
are wrong. The difficulty of deciding the 
point has given rise to a mixed theory which 
seems to prevail just now. It seems to be 
generally agreed that, looking at the necessi- 
ties of our situation^ from which we cannot 
get clear in a day, we ought to maintain as 
much of the protective system as really can 
be maintained; and, looking to the future, 
dispense with as much of it as really can be 
dispensed with. This third opinion, though 
very reasonable in appearance, is at the 
bottom sufficiently childish; and altogether 
the question, on the grounds here set forth, 
is quite incapable of a solution. 

Attend to the fact. The real question to 
be put in issue is not the prohibitive system, 
but the principle of free competition. So 
long as free competition (of labour) is main- 
tained, the prohibitive, or, if you will, the 
protectionist system will remain a fatal 
necessity. - 

And there is no paradox here ; for how, I 
ask, have we come to regard a system of 
import duties as a thing useful, beneficial, 
and, in certain cases, indispensable? The 
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answer is easy. It has become necessary to 
protect certain native industries against the 
natural superiority of foreign and rival indus- 
tries. But would it not have been better, if 
these native industries had never been bom ! 
Undoubtedly; because they have beenbrought 
into the world under unfavourable conditions 
— that is, because they cannot maintain them- 
selves without levying a tax upon all the con- 
sumers of the nation, and, in short, can only 
live on the condition of sucking the bloody if 
I may so say, from all other industries. How 
came they, then, to be bom ? Ask the prin- 
ciple of " The Freedom of Industry " for an 
answer. 

It evidently springs from the conditions of 
that universal antagonism, which is the better 
fruit of our social order, that everjrthing will 
be tried, good or bad ; that every sphere of 
industry will be invaded, whether there is 
room for those who rush into it or not. 
Competition is the rule of hazard. It natu- 
rally impels to a blind production ; it encou- 
rages a disdain of calculation ; it sends 
speculation forth with an absolution for any 
sins of rashness ; ]|the daughter of Indivi- 
dualism, it is the mother of the Spirit of 
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Adventure. Ought we to be surprised that, 
under its sway, so many silly schemes are 
conceived^ and if, in the irregular motion 
which it gives to the activity of all, so many 
industries have been set up which never 
ought to have been called into existence! 
Here you see the mischief which has rendered 
a system of import duties a veritable neces- 
sity. Once the edifice was erected, and the 
more so as it was unskilfully put together, it 
was necessary to support it stoutly to prevent 
all from being crushed beneath its ruins. 

Would the intervention of the State, by 
the means of import duties, prohibitions, and 
tariffs, have been necessary, if that inter- 
vention has been exercised d priori by means 
of an industrial system wisely and vigorously 
organised? Clearly it would not. Let us 
place, for example, in the centre of the 
system the principle we have proposed ; and 
the problem of import duties at once receives 
a solution as simple as it is beneficial. In 
fact, import into the organisation of labour 
the principle of association, establish between 
all our native industries a vast system of con- 
solidation, and would not that at once cut 
short all the insensate enterprises which 
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caprice or individual egotism engender, and 
which must afterwards be protected at the 
expense of all legitimate interests ? We call 
the attention of our readers to this, which 
appears to us to possess some novelty. The 

BEST, THE ONLY WAT, TO DESTROY THE COM- 
PETITION W^HICH FOREIGNERS. HAVE BEEN ABLE TO 
WAGE AGAINST US IN OUR OWN MARKETS, IS TO 
DESTROY THE COMPETITION WHICH WB OURSELVES 

WAGE AGAINST EACH OTHER ; or, in other 
terms, the best, the only way, to obtain, 
without frightful convulsions and mortal 
troubles, the liberty of commerce, is to sub- 
stitute a regime of association and combina- 
tion for what we falsely decorate with the 
fine name of '* The Liberty of Industry .'*' 

'* Does not your system," it has been said 
to us, 'Hend to fetter industry with those 
disciplinarian rules which deprive individual 
liberty of all its elasticity and fertility of 
resource ? Would not the application of your 
system, as a necessary result, by destroying 
competition, deaden the activity of man to 
which competition is such a spur ? In other 
words, what in your system would become of 
liberty, the source of all our enjoyments and 
emulation, and the source of our progress ! **' 
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What ? Our system attack liberty ! when 
on the contrary it emancipates that numerous 
mass of daily labourers, who now stagger 
under the weight of a condition worse than 
serfdom. St. Simonism has said — ^* L' Etat 
propri^taire ! '^ — but that would entail the 
absorption of the individual. JVe say — " La 
Societe proprietaire ! '' An enormous diffe- 
rence, and upon which we cannot too earnestly 
insist. 

Our system menace liberty ! How ? Are 
not all the members of the Social Atelier free i 
Are they not placed beyond the reach of all 
arbitrary power by the statutes which govern 
the Atelier; statutes having the form and 
FORCE OP LAW; statutos which, with regard 
to the condition, the deportment, and remu- 
neration of the workman, establish principles 
which no one can violate with impunity^ be- 
cause public justice is there to cause them to 
be respected ? Up to the hierarchy esta- 
blished in the Social Atelier there is nothing 
that is not a homage rendered to liberty, 
since it is based upon election, and does not 
force upon an inferior others as his superiors, 
except such as he believes it to be his interest 
to recognise as such. And are we not in the 
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largest sense practising the worship of liberty, 
in creating an organisation by which every 
man is assured that he can find work and the 
legitimate recompense for that work! 

Do you speak of liberty ! It is in the 
name of liberty, true liberty, it is in the name 
of that respect which society owes to every 
one of its members, that we protest against 
the existing state of social order, and against 
the thousand tyrannies which competition has 
engendered. 

What are the characteristics of the man 
we call a slave ? 

Let us go to the bottom of things, and 
not play upon words as the sophist and 
rhetorician does. The slave is one who is 
neither master of clothing, food, or lodging, 
and sleeps on door-steps of the great man's 
palace. 

The slave is the poor man who is punished 
because he stretches out his hand for the 
charity of the rich man ; he is the wretched 
man whom hunger compels to steal, well 
knowing that society will condemn him to the 
galleys. 

The slave is the father who sends his young 
son to inhale the atmosphere of unwholesome 
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manufactories ; it is the son who sends his 
aged father to the Hotel- Dieu. 

The slave is the child of the poor man who 
is introduced into the workshops at six years 
of age ; the slave is the daughter of the poor 
man who prostitutes herself at sixteen. 

Slaves are those who write upon their 
banners — " to live by working or die by fight- 
ing'''* — and who, having done that, fight 
and die. 

Do you talk of liberty, intrepid champions 
of the existing social order ? But what do 
our colonists tell you when you presume to 
reproach the Colonies with slavery ! " Our 
negroes are more happy than your daily 
labourers ! " And they prove it too. 

Competition, by your account, is a spur to 
human activity ? Yes ; I agree that it is. 
But what sort of a spur, and a spur to what S 
Every man is irresistibly urged by it to ruin 
his neighbour. The activity you talk of is 
that which shows itself in the field of battle. 
Competition, by its very nature, never con- 
fers a benefit on one class without injuring 
another. It encourages a manufacturer to 
invent a machine ; but, thanks to patent laws, 
that machine immediately becomes a sledge- 
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hammer in the hands of the inventor to crush 
his rivals. An industrial process is discovered 
calculated to abridge the labour of man. 
The fortunate possessor of the new process 
knows very well on what conditions it gives 
him the power of conquering his competitors ; 
he does not abridge the labour of his work- 
men ; he discharges a great number, who, by 
virtue of this illustration of progress^ are 
exposed to a death by hunger ! Such is the 
price which competition charges for progress. 
It never excites the spirit of enterprise and 
improvement without giving it the wings and 
the rapacity of the vulture. 

Again, suppose that this moving power — 
all vicious as it essentially is — should act 
upon society at large ! But there can be no 
combat without arms ; the battle of compe- 
tition must be fought with capitals ; and ihe 
labourers, therefore, find themselves thrown 
out of the movement which competition has 
set on foot. This emulation drives one class 
to frenzy, and the absence of emulation drives 
the other to despair ! See the state of things 
which you do shrink from upholding in the 
name of liberty and progress ! 

Enter yon modem workshop ; you will see 
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one or two men there whom the love of gain 
over-excites to activity ; and under them you 
will see hundreds, who, living from day to 
day, have no profit in view, and who, from 
their scanty wages, can only make such 
savings as the loss of work or sickness would 
at once swallow up. What emulation is there 
for these unfortunate creatures? As they 
cannot combat for themselves, they serve as 
weapons for those who can. Thus it is with 
the poor that the rich make war upon one 
another. 

The words which have been most abused in 
this world, have, without contradiction, been 
emulation and liberty; the last especially. 
Is it not high time that they were defined i 
Liberty is mane's privilege to develop his 
powers according to the laws of his nature. 
Very well; does liberty, thus understood, 
exist in our social order for the majority of 
citizens? Competition, we have already 
proved, has created for society a violent situ- 
ation, which, as an inevitable consequence, 
imposed upon the workman excessive and 
continuous labour. The excess and continuity 
of his labour, leave him no leisure for the 
free play of his intelligence, and deprave his 
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sensibiUty. Is it possible that the intellec* 
tual powers and the moral sentiment should 
not be extinguished by the vulgar pre-occu- 
pations of a labour which lasts twelve, thir- 
teen, and sometimes fourteen hours a-day! 
And what sort of labour is it ? The extreme 
division of labour, which, in a well-organised 
society, would be of incontestable advantage 
to all, with us has degraded man into a 
machine ! 

If competition, therefore, acts as a spur 
upon one portion of society, the other and 
more numerous portion is stifled by it. 

What can they hope, who, in their reluc- 
tance to reform society, sillily exclaim — **The 
people ought to be educated ? " This appa^ 
rently means, that we ought to write books 
and journals for the people, which they have 
neither money to buy nor time to read ! It 
means that we ought to compel the poor man 
to send his children to school, while he has 
need of their labour to save him from being 
overwhelmed by the expenses of fathering 
them ! 

And supposing that a daily labourer could 
snatch as much leisure from his manual occu- 
pations as would enable him uot to altogether 
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neglect his intellectual and moral improve- 
ment, we know very well that, as things are, 
the instruction he could pickup in every case 
could only be elementary. Instruction does 
not profit a man when it does nothing more 
than lodge a few common ideas in his under- 
standing, and a few facts in his memory ; it 
profits him when it brings him to act upon 
himself by meditation ; for then, by instruct- 
ing, he developes himself; but a very imper- 
fect education is not only useless, but very 
dangerous. " In England,^ says M. Edele- 
stand Dumeril, in his work, entitled, *' Phi- 
losophic du Budget," '^ there were, in 1821, 
the seventeenth part of the population at 
school, and there were proportionately more 
crimes in that country than in Wales, which 
only afforded instruction to the twentieth 
part. In Prussia the number of crimes 
appear, in certain provinces, to be in a 
direct ratio to the number educated. The 
following table will illustrate this : — 



Number Educated 


One Crime to 


in 18,000. 


every 


InWestphaUa .1394 


639 


Saxony. . . 1492 


506 


Pomerania .1030 


1495 


Poaen ... 327 


2107 


p2 
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These figures are remarkable; and, wlmt- 
ever ecmtempt we profess for statistics, we 
must take good account of tabular data, 
when they are in such perfect accordance 
with logical inductions. Make one of the 
lower orders discontented with his situation ; 
awaken in his soul emotions of envy ; inspire 
him with an ambition^ which, not being able 
to satisfy itself, will be turned into rage; 
open to his spirit a career which he cannot 
pursue without losing himself, and you will 
have done the same mischief which is natur- 
ally produced in the existing state of social 
order, by that sort of sketchy education 
which is all that is consistent with the prin- 
ciples upon which that social order is founded. 
Let us return then to the system which 
we have proposed, and we shall find, in the 
first place, that, so far from destroying emu- 
lation, it universalises and purifies it. It is 
not possible that a single individual among 
the members of a social Atelier, invited as 
they are to an equal participation in its suc- 
cess, should be without a stimulus. Personal 
interest is thus cherished as a motive for 
human activity ; and, as it is here inseparable 
from the general interest, it loses all that is 
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now odious and anti-social in it, without losing 
any thing of its energy. 

On the other hand, there will be no ob- 
stacles, in this system, to the moral and 
intellectual development of the labourer ; for 
every scientific discovery which does not con- 
fer an increase of profit in the social Atelier, 
will confer an increase of rest, and will bestow 
the workman leisure to cultivate his intellect. 
It will be superfluous to add, that^ under a 
regime^ which from day to day increases and 
renders more secure the means of the work- 
man, the father of a family will no longer have 
occasion to bury alive in a manufactory poor 
creatures of seven or eight years of age, who 
require fresh air, exercise, and liberty. The 
Atelier, therefore, will not, as now, shut up 
the school. 

This leads us to examine another objec- 
tion, which is as follows : — 

^' You wish, on the one hand, to diminish 
the hours of labour; and, on the other hand, 
to enlarge the circle of enjoyments. These 
two results would appear contradictory. If 
the labour was less, the beneficial fruits of it 
could not be greater.''^ 

This is an error. Supposing the workman 
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to labour only Beven hours a day, the aggre- 
gate beneficial results would be found to be 
considerably greater than now. First, be- 
cause the workman, labouring for himself, 
would do so with zeal, application, and ra- 
pidity, while he now only works leisurely and 
with repugnance. Secondly, because there 
will be no longer in society that crowd of 
parasitical beings who live now a life of dis- 
sipation. Thirdly, because the niovement of 
production will no longer be hurried on in 
the dark, and in the midst of confusion — ^a 
mischief which now brings gluts upon, the 
markets, and causes wise-acre economistB to 
say, that, in modem times, misery arises from 
excessive production. Fourthly, because, 
when competition is once destroyed, we shall 
no longer have to deplore the incalculable 
destruction of capitals, which now results 
from the closing of workshops, the bankrupt- 
cies which follow, the commodities which re- 
main unsold^ the workmen who are unem- 
ployed, the maladies which the excess and 
continuity of labour inflict upon that hard- 
tasked class, and all the disasters, in a word, 
which directly or indirectly grow out of com- 
petition. 
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** But, in your system, the State will be, 
if not the great entrepreneur of industry and 
speculator, the regulator of the market. 
Will prices be regulated by it so well as they 
will by the simple agency of competition ? " 

To this we answer that competition regu- 
lates nothing in the true sense of the word. 
Thanks to its capricious sway, at one time the 
producer is compelled to sell at a loss, and at 
another time the consumer is most mercilessly 
fleeced. It is pretended that competition 
has the effect of establishing an exact relation 
between the demands of production and the 
wants of consumption. Nothing can be more 
false. Suppose that several stage coaches 
competed for working our high roads. That 
competition would determine the fares at a 
certain figure. But if it turns out that of 
the three speculating coaches, two are 
knocked up in the struggle, the fares will 
immediately be tripled. In other terms, the 
wants will be just the same, but the demands 
will be different. Who can imagine anything 
more tyrannical and absurd ? 

And lastly, to judge of the regularity which 
competition introduces into the relations of 
the producer and consumer, it is sufficient to 
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observe, that under its influence products of 
every kind have come to be adulterated, 
whether they be such as concern the food or 
the health of man. This trade has become 
a frightful science of impositions, and, to say 
it at once, an interminable series of unpun- 
ished robberies. 

'^ Does not the consolidation which your 
system establishes among all the members of 
society destroy the institution of Family^ by 
leading to the abolition of Heritage ? " 

If the existence of Family was indissolubly 
bound up with the principle of Heritage^ we 
could conceive the force of this objection ; for 
it is certain that in bringing society to live 
upon a collective capital, we are founding a 
state of things in which the abolition of Heri- 
tage would become, if not necessary, at least 
possible. 

But has good account been taken of the 
causes which have hitherto made the question 
of Family and the question of Heritage to be 
regarded as absolutely connected I That, in 
our existing social order Heritage must be 
inseparable from Family, there can be no 
doubt. And the reason lies precisely in the 
vices of that social order which we are com- 
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bating. For when a young man leaves his 
family to enter the world, if he presents him- 
self to it without fortune or any other recom- 
mendatio9 than his own merit, a thousand 
dangers await him; at every step he will 
meet with obstacles ;*his life will be occupied 
in a perpetual and terrible struggle, in which 
he may triumph perhaps, but in which he 
runs a great chance of being run down. This 
is what paternal affection has to care for; 
and, in a state of society like ours, Heritage 
is a condition therefore necessary to Family. 
But change the medium in which we live; 
order it, so that every individual who offers 
his services to society shall find free employ- 
ment for his faculties, and the means of enter- 
ing into a participation of the collective 
capital, and society will then have made the 
provision, which the father made before. 
And that is as it ought to be. The protec- 
tion of family for the child ; the protection 
of society for the man. 

It has been said to the St. Simonians 
— ''Without Heritage there would be no 
Family." They answered : " Very well, let 
us destroy both Family and Heritage." The 
St. Simonians and their assailants both 
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equally deceived themselves, but on different 
points. The truth is, that Family is a natural 
fact^ which can be destroyed upon no hypo- 
thesis whatever ; while Heritage is a Social 
Convention^ which would disappear as society 
progressed. 

Homage to Heritage ! * It must be in the 
essence of things, it must be conformable to 

* By the original law of 1791 the possessor of an 
estate had no power over it whatever, except the simple 
enjoyment of it for life. He could neither alienate nor 
bequeath it ; but his children had the absolute reversion 
of it in equal shares. In 1794 a slight privilege was 
accorded to the possessor, that of alienating a limited 
portion, provided the grantee or purchaser was a stranger ; 
and this, of course, was only penmtted in order to accele- 
rate the morcellemerU of the land, and to assist the great 
leveller, Death, in accomplishing the work of distribution 
which had been assigned him. Under the Consulate (in 
18C0), the possessor was allowed, in a modified degree, to 
exercise the same privilege in favour of one child — that 
is, he was allowed to bequeath a given portion in favour 
of one particular child ; but it is a remarkable fact that 
the privilege has never been exercised on a scale sufficient 
to counteract, in any sensible degree, the operation of the 
partoffe igal. It would almost seem as if the pctrtage 4gid 
had produced some moral (or immoral?) influence — a 
species of domestic terrorism — to prevent the parent from 
exercising the privilege of infringing it. Certain it is 
that there are more parricides committed in France in a 
year, than stain the annals of England in a century — ^the 
annual average number of convictions for parricide in 
France being fobty-theee ! while the number of capital 
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the laws of nature, that a son should be so 
situated as to count with impatience the days 
of the man who gave him life ! That condi- 
tion which permits the abominable paradox 
— " he is rich, he has just lost his father"' — 
must be a condition inherent in the essence 
of Family ! No, no ; you calumniate nature 
by making her responsible for that which is 
nothing more than a necessity of the vices of 
your social order. You outrage the sanctity 
of Family by rendering its existence abso- 

punishments for murder, ''sans circonttanoea exthmiet" 
are only one htmdred amdfovr/ 

From the ** Parson, Pen, and PencU," — a work evidently 
written by a gentleman and a scholar, who knows how and 
what to obserye— I take the following description of the 
French law of Inheritance as it has stood since 1800 : — 

^The law of inheritance discourages the owner and 
the occupier aUke. When the owner of real and personal 
estate dies, all his property must be distributed in equal 
portions amongst his children, or failing them, the next of 
kin, with the exception of one share. Thus, if he have one 
child, he may bequeath one half to any one else, even to a 
stranger ; if he have two, he may alienate a third part ; 
if three, a fourth of his possessions ; and he must not, 
by any deed of gift, in his life time, evade the operation of 
this law." Cap. 3, p. 93. 

The remarks upon the farming condition of Normandy 
are characterised by a shrewd, accurate, and eminently 
practical intelligence, and are highly deserving of general 
perusal, as they throw a clear light upon the relative 
advancement of agriculture in this country and in France. 
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lutely subordinate to the maintenance of 
the laws of a corrupted and corrupting 
civilisation! 

The poor man, who has nothing to leave 
his children, has he a family ! Answer. If 
he has, one family, even in our impure atmo- 
sphere, can exist up to a certain point without 
heritage. If he has not one, justify your 
institutions, and lose no time. A family can 
partly pass for a privilege. 

Everything is admirable and touching in 
Family, if we consider it singly as the educa- 
tion of those who cannot as yet educate 
themselves ; and, in that relation^ it is the 
necessary foundation of society. But go 
farther, and stretch Family to mean Heri- 
tage, and immediately you will see a gulph 
yawn between the social interest and the 
domestic. What the principle of Heritage 
gives to the latter, does it not take away from 
the former ? 

Family and Heritage are inseparable, only 
in a relative sense, and in a certain state of 
social order. Family is of God ; Heritage 
is of man. Family, like God, is holy and im- 
mortal ; Heritage is destined to follow the 
same road as societies which change, and 
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men who die. Nevertheless, until the exist- 
ing state of society it changed, the principle 
of Heritage in families cannot be too earnestly 
maintained. Its suppression, if it preceded 
a thorough reform of social order, would give 
birth to great disturbances, and be a vast 
misfortune. 

It only remains for us to repel the common 
reproach to which every one is exposed, who 
dares to raise his voice against the prejudices 
of his age. There are plenty who are ready 
to cry out, — " You are an Utopian !" Ah ! 
is this true ? 

Economical and political science is the 
science of facts : that is, incontestable. But 
who is the real dreamer, the real Utopist ? 
Is it he who, at a given epoch in history, 
takes count only of the facts which exist, but 
the duration of which is manifestly impossible, 
or he, who dwells most upon facts, which do 
not yet exist, hat the advent of which is inevi- 
table and imminent? That is the question. 
Here is a house, the walls of which are 
parting all round : will you call the master 
of it a practical man if he obstinately re- 
mained in it, at the risk of being buried in 
its ruins. 
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And now, what are the facts which con- 
stitute the history of the present epoch ! 

In moral order, a struggle between all 
intelligences—or scepticism. 

In social order, a struggle between all in- 
terests — or unlimited competition. 

In political order, a struggle between all 
powers — or anarchy. 

Is a state of society which admits of such 
a description as this, likely to last ! Is it 
not the house whose walls are parting all 
round ? 

Finally, in the very bosom of the party 
whom we are combating, there is not a man 
of intellect who does not begin to compre- 
hend the necessity of a vast social reform. 
What did I say ? Of a social reform based 
upon the principles expounded in this book. 
In an article published lately in the Revue des 
rleux Mondes^ from the pen of M. de Cam6, 
we read : — 

" The considerations, to which those who 
call with an ever-increasing energy for an 
organisation of labour address themselves^ 
assuredly deserve the most serious attention ; 
for what is the real state of the case ? Every 
one perceives, and every one laments, without 
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discovering a remedy for, the maladies which 
become more deeply seated every year. Can 
we wonder, then, that in the face of such 
evils, bold spirits should address themselves 
to the task of reducing to regularity what 
has now every appearance of chaos ? The 
intervention of the State between the work- 
men and their masters ; the limitation of the 
liberty of labour, with a high social interest 
in view, similar to the limitation of political 
liberty itself; the care of the State invoked 
to regulate production in proportion to the 
demand and outlets for it, to prevent, by an 
enlightened intervention, deceptions and dis- 
asters ; lastly, an international law to regu- 
late and limit the collision of industrial forces, 
as that of the military force is provided for 
already — these are ideas, which are nowise 
strange in themselves, but which it is at least 
singular to see disseminated in Europe by the 
publicists of the republican school, as the 
extreme consequence of their principles." 

We may reply to M. de Came, that what 
he considers so singular has nothing in it but 
what is extremely simple ; that the true 
democratic school has never professed the 
narrow and anarchical doctrines of liberalism; 
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that the oateohism of Laissez-faire has never 
yet been in fashion, except with those who are 
now in possession of power, and who have 
only achieved it after having passed five years 
in preaching the religion of disorder. But that 
is not the question here. We only quote the 
article of M. de Came, to oppose it to those 
who would fix on us the name of Utopists. 
Let us proceed : — 

'^ This work does not emanate from men of 
any weight in the radical party, where this 
order of ideas is not congenial, and in which 
you will not perceive any visible efforts to 
revolutionise the political element by means 
of the industrial. The war against competi- 
tion is a watchword as much accredited at 
this time among the ranks of the democratic 
party as the war against privileges was during 
the movement of '89 ; and le bon marcM has 
become the antipathetic idea of a school 
which did not foresee with any certainty, ten 
years ago, where they should take it with 
them, and the numerous deceptions and new 
facts it has been compelled to seize upon to 
recover a lost popularity.'" 

Ten years ago the democratic school was 
scarcely formed, and all that M. de Came 
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has said of the democratic party ten years 
ago is only applicable to the liberal school, 
which is to-day at the head of affairs^ and to 
whom we cannot attribute the credit of a 
conversion, bom of numerous deceptions and 
new facts, for that school still exists upon 
old errors, and advertises its pretensions to 
govern the world upon the strength of incon- 
ceivable weaknesses. But let us mark that 
M. de Came admits the power of our ideas 
to create a great popularity for those who 
adopt them ! After having quoted the defi- 
nition we have given of ** Le bon MarcM^'' 
M. de Came adds : — 

"This passage is a sufficiently complete 
resumS of an economic theory, the develop- 
ment of which reflecting minds cannot fail to 
follow with curious attention. The disciples 
of Say might certainly have objected to M. 
Blanc that such a hasty judgment should 
not be framed upon the system of competi- 
tion and commercial freedom, and that it is 
impossible to pass a final sentence of con- 
demnation upon it while the applications of 
it are still incomplete, and in the midst of the 
opposition which most of the governments 
of Europe give to it.'' 

Q 
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If the disciples of Say should make the 
objection which M. Came puts into their 
mouths, we will observe that the evils of 
competition are aggravated and multiplied 
in proportion as it extends ; that this is an 
incontestable fact ; and that therefore you 
cannot argue, in faK^our of competition, that 
its application is still incomplete. We will 
by permission, on the other hand, beg to 
remark, that, much against the purpose, they 
confound competition and commercial free- 
dom together ; that these are two distinct 
things ; that the cause of competition and 
that of commercial freedom have nothing 
in the world to do with each other; and 
that, on the contrary, while competition exists, 
commercial freedom is impossible. But 
argument is leading us away, and we are 
forgetting the object for which we quoted the 
article in the Revue des Deux Monies, M. 
Carne gives a rapid expose of our system, 
such as it is developed in the admirable 
work of Adolphe Boyer, and as it is also 
sketched in M. Buret's interesting book, 
'' On the Wretchedness of the Working 
Classes in England and France.*" Then, 
repeating that propagandism of democracy 
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was travelling over France under many forms, 
he says — 

"A provident and clear-headed govern- 
ment would snatch these ideas, which have a 
strong hold upon the masses, from men whom 
the temptation to abuse them might lead 
astray. It would take the initiative in certain 
measures which can be promoted with dis- 
cernment, and without danger, by the govern- 
ment alone. When, last year, in a time of 
profound calm, thousands of workmen were 
running about the streets of the capital; 
when, at a time of peace and commercial 
prosperity, they interrupted the course of 
their labours to debate, under great party 
excitement, the most complex of questions, 
the first duty of the government was to put 
down an erneute which was all the more 
dangerous from the vagueness of its object ; 
but, that duty performed, another would 
have succeeded to it. The government should 
then have taken up the problems which had 
been agitated by faction. It should then 
ask itself how far it could interfere. Could 
it exercise a salutary mediation between the 
workman and master relative to the condi- 
tions of labour ! Should it limit competition 
Q 2 
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to the wants of consumption at home and 
the demand abroad i Should it be interdicted 
from protecting the honour and credit of 
France in foreign markets by regulating the 
exportation of our products ? And, lastly, 
since the edifice of modern society rests 
upon centralised unity and administrative 
action, could that compound principle be 
preserved without applying it to those who are 
the greatest in number and the most suscep- 
tible of excitement? The main conclusion 
which serious men would arrive at, from an 
examination of the democratic theories, would 
assuredly amount to a firm resolution that 
they must study these questions, in order to 
give them some better solution than the 
negative axiom of a school, for which the 
future has some secure lessons in store.**^ 

Is this language sufficiently clear ? Are we 
sufficiently avenged on those men without 
talent, who, measuring truth by their own 
tally, declare everything impracticable which 
they cannot comprehend, and treat every- 
thing which they are too ignorant to discuss 
as Utopianism, which it would be useless to 
contradict — good sort of people who take and 
give words with great mightiness for ideas — 
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barren creatures who cannot endure the 
fertility of genius in others. 

And you, sir, — you who profess to be above 
an impotent disdain for the ideas of a party, 
merely because it is not your own, — ^by what 
excess of injustice do you brand, with the 
name oi factious^ men of study, who do that 
which, according to your own avowal, the 
men in power ought to do? So, we are 
factious ; and yet you urge men in power to 
make themselves masters of our ideas with 
the view of reducing them to application ! 
We are factious ; and yet you not only avow 
that the evils we denounce are real and 
incalculable, but that we have truly indicated 
their cause, and proposed, so far at least, the 
surest remedies for their cure ! You bravely 
counsel men in power to snatch, to steal, our 
ideas, do you? The counsel is admirable; 
but we dare defy the men in power to theii* 
teeth to profit by it; first, because our 
hommes d'Etat are of too mediocre a cast to 
attempt anything great and bold ; and se- 
condly, because the interests to which they 
are subservient are blind to fathom the 
stupidity of oppression. 

It is true that they have had no want of 
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warnings. We wrote the first pages of this 
book to the uproar of cavalry charging close 
to our door. We write the last, under the 
impression of the news which informs us of 
the port of Macon stained with blood, and 
order reigning at Clermont, while civil war 
once more stalks amongst smoking ruins ! 
Are we really condemned to see these melan- 
choly scenes reproduced without end ! Are 
these stern appeals to detestation the only 
appeals by which Power can make itself 
understood ? For prevention, the police ? 
For suppression, artillery ? Oh ! it is too 
much, — it is too much ; and yet it is not 
enough. Canister shot for insurgents while 
they live, and insults for them when they are 
dead ; — ^believe me, this is not enough ! 

The duty of every man, sincerely attached 
to his country, is to bring together all classes 
of society, to make them comprehend that 
their interests are identical, and to unite 
them in the noble sentiment of concord and 
fraternity. But what avail such recommen- 
dations under a regime which has an irresis- 
tible tendency to destroy their effect. It is, 
then, to the vices of that regime that we 
we should direct our attention. And what 
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more honourable, more productive subject for 
study can we have ? But no ; we cannot be 
moved by the spectacle of so much misery, 
we cannot desire to see an end of them, we 
cannot study their origin, describe their 
nature, search for their remedy — without 
being dreamers, Utopists, without being 
pointed at by the scornful fingers of your 
practical men. Heyday ! the wisdom of your 
practical men is not so great that it does not 
from time to time have the lie given to it 
without mercy. And what gives it the lie so 
often? Civil War. 

A few more words on the subject, and I 
have done. Suppose any one during the last 
days of the reign of Louis XV. had held such 
language as the following : — 

" You see how great is the power of the 
church ! Scarce does a man come into the 
world, when he finds her by the side of his 
cradle. In infancy she moulds him as she 
pleases; when he is grown up, she makes 
him a husband and licenses him to become a 
father; on his death-bed she receives his last 
breath; when dead she buries him; con- 
signed to the grave, she follows him into the 
mysteries of another existence, and makes 
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use of his soul as a lesson of hope or an 
instrument of terror to the living. She exer- 
cises her domination over the conscience of 
the king as well as of the beggar. She makes 
her power felt even by those who refuse to be 
subjugated by her precepts ; every alcove is 
polluted by her crucifix, and every boudoir 
by her " Prie-dieuy Architecture, statuary, 
painting, works of genius, marvels of art, 
everything serves in society to mark her 
march and testify to her sovereignty. And 
how are you to destroy an influence, the 
roots of which are in the weaknesses of the 
human heart, an influence created by so 
many centuries of slavery to the same belief? 
The spiritual power, then, of the church is 
indeed very great, but it is not greater than 
its temporal power. Under Louis XIII. 
France was governed by Richelieu, a priest ; 
under Louis XIV., when an infant, by Ma- 
zarin, a priest ; under Louis XIV., when an 
old man, by Father Letellier, a priest ; and 
at this day, under Louis XV., by Cardinal 
de Fleury — always by a priest! As for the 
riches of the clergy, they are enormous. In 
the province of Cambray it possesses four- 
teen-seventeenths of the land; in Franche- 
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Comt^ more than half its wealth belongs to 
the Beneficiary monks — ^nine thousand cha- 
teaux, two hundred and fifty-nine thousand 
farms, a hundred and seventy-three acres of 
vines. Such, in France, is the base of the 
material power of the church, whose annual 
revenues may be computed at twelve hundred 
and twenty millions of francs. 

" Well, well ; let a few years pass away, 
and that immense power will have passed 
away too ! Liberty of conscience will re- 
place the moral authority of the church ; her 
traditions will be repudiated by the legisla- 
ture ; and her members will receive a salary 
in exchange for her vast revenues, which will 
then be the property of the state. 

"You see how great is the power of 
royalty ! Its follies are sufficient to prove 
its extent. Louis XIV. deluged France with 
blood with impunity; the Regent Orleans 
gave it up to pillage with impunity; and 
with the same impunity Louis XV. has dis- 
honoured it. If the king's 'play absorbs as 
much as would support thousands of the 
poor ; if the private speculations of the king 
produce fictitious famines which drive the 
people to despair; if the king for his own 
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profit, possesses himself of the most odious 
monopolies; if the king is permitted to 
enrich his courtiers and his mistresses, by 
raising or lowering the price of com at their 
caprice; if the king is so well provided 
with domains, that he can afford to give 
Madame Pompadour the estate of Crecy, the 
Chateau D'Aulnay, the Chateau de Bellevue, 
the Chateau de Menars» the estate of St. 
Remy, the Hotel d'Evreux, TElysee Bour- 
bon, and TErmitage; if the king is so well 
provided with money as to pay two million 
five hundred francs for the favours of Ma- 
dame Dubarry, a courtesan just escaped 
from the embraces of a musqueteer ; if the 
king laughs at the modesty of our wives, 
and levies impure tributes upon the chastity 
of our daughters; if the king can do all 
this, then these exactions, these ignominies, 
these scandals, which we hardly dare blame 
in a whisper, show how far the rashness and 
pride of royalty may presume upon the 
ignorance of the people, the business of the 
court, the prestige of the throne, the power 
of bayonets, and the influence of traditions ! 
" Well, well ; let a few years pass, and 
you may look on the spectacle of royalty 
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humiliated, insulted, imprisoned, and put 
upon its trial. A hourgeoise assembly will 
demand of it an account of its conduct. They 
will receive it, without rising, and with their 
hats on ; they will treat its masters of the 
ceremonies like lacqueys, and its ministers 
like serving men to the people, until the 
day will come, — the horrible day — when 
they will compel it to ascend the scaffold 
without according it the privilege which is 
not denied to the meanest of malefactors 
— ^for the last words of that royalty, now 
fallen into the power of the executioner, 
will be drowned in the heavy rolling of the 
drums ! 

" You see, again, how great is the power 
of the nobility ! On one side it leans upon 
the throne, and on the other upon the church. 
All public functions are exclusively reserved 
for it ; it possesses all the employments of 
the court; it monopolises all the pensions; 
it fills up all commissions in the army; it 
supplies all the great officers of the royal 
household, who have the exorbitant privi- 
lege of selling the subordinate places, and 
pocketing the price of them. It is enriched 
by the possession of prestations^ redevances^ 
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corvees, main-mortSy and servitudes personelles 
of every sort. Invested with the rights of 
haute^ moyenne, and basse justice^ it has its 
gallows, pillories and carcans ; and it is only 
a little while since their capital sentences 
were made subject to the review of the supe- 
rior courts. Such is its power in the rural 
districts, that it harnesses men to the carts 
like beasts of burden ; and that, to prevent 
the slumbers of the lord of the manor being 
disturbed by the croaking of frogs, a crowd 
of wretched creatures pass the night in beat- 
ing the ponds. What am I to say by way 
of climax \ For a long time a seigneur had 
the privilege of killing his serf, for a fine of 
Jive sous Parisian ! 

'^ Well, well ; let a few years pass away, 
and all that aristocracy will be reduced to 
nothingness. One night will suffice to shake 
to pieces the whole frame-work of feudalism. 
Yes, in one night, serfs will be expunged from 
the vocabulary of the language, mainmorts 
will be destroyed, seignorial predilections 
abolished, pecuniary privileges annihilated, 
the sale of offices suppressed, tithes declared 
redeemable, and citizens admissible to all 
public employments. And, wonderful to say ! 
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these reforms will be imitated by the very 
noblesse against whom they are directed. 
Itself will pronounce its own sentence, and 
irrecoverably seal its own doom.**' 

Once more I ask what would have been 
said of the man, who, a few years before 1789, 
should have held such strange' language as 
this ? He would certainly have been called 
a man of theories, a generous-hearted dreamer, 
an Utopist, a fool. He would have spoken 
truly, nevertheless ; and those who accused 
him of folly would have only proved their 
own blindness and want of penetration. 

The partisans of the new ordre social find 
themselves at this day in the same position 
as that man. And, certes, between the 
existing regime and the application of our 
ideas, the distance is vastly less than there 
was between the old regime and that which 
succeeded it. 



THE END. 
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